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Introduction + 


HIS IS A STUDY of 
revolution. Necessarily, it is also about democracy, 
for the main thesis of this book is that democracy 
and revolution are inseparable — that democracy is 
the revolution. To understand this is to 
immediately lift a cloud in our minds about our 
present condition. 

Not that this understanding can comfort us, 
however. My purpose in setting out on this study 
about a year ago was not to encourage compla- 
cency but to break it, to offer not a consolation 
but an alternative. 

The poignant wish for a tranquil life will find 
no sanctuary in today’s world. We live in a revolu- 
tionary era. It is an era of swift, violent, often 
disruptive change, and rather than lament this vain- 
ly, we have to decide whether we should be the 
masters or victims of change. 


I Today's Revolution: Demoersty 


Our recent experience teaches us that change 
merely whets the appetite for more change, that 
reform in one sphere calls for reform in others, and 
that, finally, performance raises its own standards, 

When in the presidential elections of 1969 1 
broke a long tradition which denied any President 
a second term, | won by an unprecedented majori- 
ty of about two million votes, with eight million 
voting, on a platform of nationalism, reform and 
performance. This overwhelming mandate had no 
other basis than the politics of achievement, the 
kind that, moreover, introduced significant changes 
in our national life. | will pass over the crisis and 
routinary measures, such as the rehabilitation of 
2000 small and large industries and the prosecution 
of graft and corruption in the government. But | 
will here emphasize the relentless development of 
the barrios, our rural villages, which, for the first 
time in our history, were given a definite share of 
the limited resources of the national government. 
More than 80,000 new schoolhouses were con- 
structed, 6000 kilometers of roads built, along with 
numerous irrigation systems, which, by actual 
count, exceeded all the irrigation systems set up 
from the time of the discovery of the Philippines 
by Ferdinand Magellan up to my first inaugural in 
1965. The “Green Revolution” in Asia was launched 
in the Philippines through the miracle rice. The 
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new Land Reform Program was vigorously imple- 
mented. Cooperatives were in the process of orga- 


nization for all forms of products, a complete 
system with centers for warehousing and sales 


known as terminal markets. The four-year develop- 
ment program for the years 1965 to 1969 was a 
complete success, its goals and objectives exceeded. 
There was a new approach to our foreign policy: 
we began to explore the possibilities of diplomatic 
and trade relations with communist countries, on 
the one hand, and opened the review of our milita- 
ry and trade relations with the United States of 
America, on the other, with the end in view of 
removing the colonial vestiges of these relation- 
ships. Congress was offered legislation which trans- 
ferred the burden of taxation from the poor to the 
rich, equalized opportunities in education, housing, 
and land ownership, and reformed the electoral 
system in a manner that would reduce, and even- 
tually eliminate, the primacy of wealth in the po- 
litical process. The country, moreover, was going 
through an intellectual and cultural renaissance, 
symbolized by the Cultural Center, which for all 
the philistine cries, is now the sanctuary of the 
Filipino spirit and the imaginative genius of our 
people. 

All this would have suggested to the historically 
and politically untutored mind an approaching 
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“golden age of contentment.” But as | watched 
these changes brought about by the political author- 
ity which | have the privilege to lead, | could sense 
a different mood. My critics pretended to “see 
through” my oft repeated remark that we were 
sitting “on top of a social volcano” a contradiction 
of the politics of achievement, Why, if this govern- 
ment had achieved so much, was there social, nay 
even revolutionary, unrest? To them, since they 
have not the responsibility of leadership, moderni- 
zation, such as had been undertaken in my first 
term, is a quiet, comfortable process. But as all the 
historical experience of modern nations shows, mo- 
dernization is a disquieting, at times convulsive, un- 
dertaking. It is, in fact, revolutionary. 

After decades of lethargy and improvisation, of 
short-term goals and stop-gap measures, the coun- 
try was modernizing. It was moving towards sweep- 
ing change. It was for this reason that whenever the © 
opportunity presented itself, | cautioned against 
complacency, a reversal to the old ways -- the old 
politics, the old economics, as in my Independence 
Day address in 1967 - for a new and compelling 
mood was in the air. 

And this mood was dramatically and shockingly 
expressed on January 26, 1970, in a riot that 
caused the death of at least five and injury to ° 
many. | regret to say that the media played up the 
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violence that was due to two factors: the inex- 
perience in riot and mob control of the police and 
the military authorities, and the designs of certain 
communists and nihilist radicals in the demonstra- 
tion, There was hardly any attempt to understand 
the issues and sentiments behind the militancy of 
the students and the ideologues in their midst. It 
was sufficient to dismiss this as a “disenchant- 
ment” with my administration rather than as the 
inevitable outcome of the modern 

At the start of my first administration, | chal- 
lenged our people to think, not to accept with 
resignation the misery and illness that was their 
legacy from centuries of deprivation. | asked for 
their discontent, and it was clear that the more 
articulate, the more active among them had taken 
up the challenge. 

On January 30, 1970, demonstrators number- 
ing about 10,000 students and laborers stormed 
Malacafiang Palace, burning part of the medical 
building, crashing through Gate 4 with a fire truck 
that had been forcibly commandeered by some 
laborers and students amidst shouts of “Mabuhay 
Dante!’ and slogans from Mao-Tse-Tung, the new 
Communist Party of the Philippines and the New 
People’s Army. The rioters sought to enter Mala- 
cafiang but the Metropolitan Command (METRO- 
COM) of the Philippine Constabulary and the 
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Presidential Guards repulsed them, pushing them 
towards Mendiola Bridge, where in an exchange of 
gunfire, hours later, four persons were killed and 
scores from both sides injured. The crowd was 
finally dispersed by tear gas grenades, 

It was easy for the non-participants of that 
tragically nightmarish night to accuse the military 
and the police of “fascist” and “repressive” 
methods, But what was apparent to the participants 
was the beginnings of a “revolutionary confronta- 
tion” stage-managed by a determined minority. 
The cries of “revolution” in this and subsequent 
demonstrations, culminating in the brief “‘commu- 
nization” of the University this year, indicated 
that these were experiments in destroying the will 
and in overthrowing a duly constituted regime. 
There was no doubt, however, that some sectors of 
the media were even abetting an undemocratic 
design, until the full dimension of their “‘sympa- 
thy” dawned on them and made them appeal for 
sobriety and calm before the opening of Congress 
early this year. A great many of the student acti- 
vists could, indeed, have been merely “playing at 
revolution,” but they were playing according to 
the wishes of those who knew that revolution was 
a serious business, 

The liberality and permissiveness of this leader- 
ship had been, from the beginning, a matter of 
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faith in the strength of democratic government, 
Before | assumed the Presidency in 1965, militant 
nationalists were readily branded as “subversives” 
and “communists,” disgraced, as it were, in the 
society they wished to reform. Many of these 
nationalists are now in my government, where they 
can accept the responsibility for their ideals. The 
consequence of this policy, however, was a tolera- 
tion for every abuse hurled at the government and 
its administrators, at the political authority and its 
leaders and representatives. | had been urged many 
times to modify the permissive and liberal policy 
of this administration, so long as no overt acts are 
committed against the state, and the public order. 

Thus every unfortunate confrontation between 
militants and public authorities was due not to the 
invectives and: abuse hurled by protestants and 
demonstrators but to physical acts, to the actual 
infliction of bodily harm and vandalism. 

In a democracy, the war of ideas is conducted 
through free and open public debate, in polemics, 
if you will, on the platform and in media. The 
violence of our political language, the rhetoric of 
radicalism, achieved their peak under the permis- 
sive atmosphere of this administration: 

But precisely because the toleration of all ex- 
pression is fundamental in our democratic society, 
the use of terror and violence is frowned upon. 
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Those who provoke and employ violence, even in 
the name of the loftiest principles, are announcing 
in advance that they reject the democratic dia- 
logue, They merely reveal that their objective is to 
impose their will rather than to win the people to 
their ideas or ideals, 

Only a legitimate government in a constitu 
tional polity is empowered to employ violence, and 
only for the sake of public order and the preserva 
tion of the state. This monopoly in the use of 
violence is crucial in the concept of the Rule of 
Law. All must obey the law, no one should employ 
violence illegally. As a matter of fact, when the 
government itself uses its monopoly of violence for 
illegal ends, that government is overthrown by the 
people. 

It is for this reason that oppressive regimes are 
destroyed by democratic revolutions. 

The strategy of the nihilist radicals and commu- 
nists should, therefore, be clear. By provoking the 
military and police authorities into acts of vio- 
lence, they hope to show before society - - before 
all the people - - that the government is ‘‘fascistic” 
and undemocratic. This is the reason behind the 
repetitious charges of “fascism” against the duly 
constituted authority, to deprive it of its legitima- 
cy conferred by the people in a free election. 

It is, indeed, necessary to ask whether these 
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radicals and communists could still be carrying 
their revolution in the streets, openly and with 
“sympathetic” encouragement, if the government 
were truly fascistic and oppressive. This is the basic 
dishonesty, the naked contradiction, of the 
so-called Maoist" appeal. 

This appeal has a long history; Maoism is only 
its most recent expression. But the communists 
were from the very beginning dedicated to the 
overthrow by armed revolution of all existing 
non-communist societies. ; 

Communists are programmed for revolution. 
Everything else about them - - their indoctrination, 
their training - - is subordinated to this supreme 
end. This was clearly shown by their behavior in all 
countries right after World War II, when from par- 
tisans fighting the common foe, they quickly 
became subversives. In the Philippines, the Huk- 
bong Bayang Laban sa Hapon (The People’s Army 
Against the Japanese), or Hukbalahap, for short -- 
later known as the Hukbong Magpapalaya Ng Ba- 
yan (The People’s Liberation Army), led by Supre- 
mo Luis Taruc in the field and by Jesus Lava in the 
local politburo, sought to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the newly established Republic. The high 
point came in 1950, when with 14,000 fully armed 
men, the Huks launched an attack on the environs 
of Manila, but were repulsed, In time, without the 
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aid of foreign troops, the government overcame 
this rebellion, 

The remnants of the subversive army then 
broke up into two main bands operating in the two 
Central Luzon provinces of Tarlac and Pampanga. 
One was led by Faustino del Mundo (Commander 
Sumulong), and the other by Cesario Manarang 
(Commander Alibasbas). Upon my assumption of 
the Presidency in 1965, Commander Alibasbas and 
his entire staff and security units were liquidated in 
Tarlac, 

The communists by then had been reduced to 
small squads of seven men each, dispersed in a large 
area and engaging principally in “Mafia” - type 
extortion against businessmen in Angeles City near 
Clark Air Base (the headquarters of the 13th 
United States Air Force), and the landlords and 
peasants in Pampanga and Southern Tarlac. By 
1968, however, a new group of young communists 
under the leadership of Jose Ma. Sison (Amado 
Guerrero), founder of the Kabataang Makabayan 
and former secretary general of the Movement for 
the Advancement of Nationalism (MAN), and 
Arthur Garcia, organized the new Communist 
Party of the Philippines along the lines of “Mao 
Tse-Tung thought.” Through the participation of 
some political leaders in Tarlac, this leadership of 
the new Communist Party of the Philippines 
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aligned forces with Bernabe Buscayno (Command- 
er Dante), one of the younger commanders of 
Commander Sumulong, who was over-all military 
commander in the HMB in Ceritral Luzon. 

The New People’s Army was organized by Com- 
mander Dante. The NPA claims an armed strength 
of 20,000 men, combat support troops of 100,000 
and a civilian mass base of 150,000 to 500,000. 

My own estimate is an armed strength of 1,000 
to 2,000, combat support troops of 5,000 and a 
mass base of 50,000. The disparity in the figures 
has a profound military significance, but the re- 
duced estimate nonetheless represents a grave 
political problem. As the anarchist Bakunin once 
claimed, “Give me a hundred dedicated revolu- 
tionaries, and | will turn Europe upside down.” 

It was the rise of the New People’s Army and 
the reconstitution of what its new leaders called 
the moribund Communist Party of the Philippines, 
that lent a revolutionary color to the series of 
demonstrations, marches and riots in the city of 
Manila during the period January to March of 
1970. Hysteria was followed by demands for the 
proclamation of Martial Law or the suspension of 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, as 
Ramon Magsaysay, then National Defense Secreta- 
ry, had demanded and obtained from President 
Elpidio Quirino. | followed another approach, 
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however: the village self-defense organizations now 
known as the Barrio Self-Defense Units (BSDU), 
These units, usually under the command of an 
enlisted man or a non-commissioned officer of the 
Philippine Constabulary, had been maligned upon 
their organization by the media and the politicians, 
to the extent of questioning, albeit unsuccessfully, 
their constitutionality before the Supreme Court, 
But events have since proved their effectiveness, 
On September 16, 1970, Commander Sumu- 
long fell in Angeles City, Pampanga to the troopers 
of the 10th Batallion Combat Team and the Pam- 
panga Provincial Constabulary Command, supported 
by the Ist PC Zone Headquarters officers and 
men. He surrendered rather than shoot it out. His 
political superior and chief in Central Luzon, Pedro 
Taruc, was killed while resisting arrest in Angeles 
City. One month later, the other commanders 
under Commander Sumulong were arrested or 
killed. Commander Dante himself was seriously 
wounded in a gunfight at the boundary of Tarlac 
and Pampanga provinces. Most of Dante’s com- 
manders were eliminated in various encounters. 
From January 1966 to August 1971, 34 top 
HMB Commanders under Sumulong and 12 top 
Commanders under Commander Dante have either 
been killed or captured with all or most of their 
men by the Armed Forces of the Philippines. The 
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most important of these are: Cesario Manarang - 
Alibasbas; Zacarias de la Cruz - Delio; Domingo 
Yambao + Freddie; Avelino Bagsik - Zaragosa; 
Gregorio Garcia - Yoyong; Efren Lopez - Freddie; 
Rufino Bautista - Tapang; Marcelo Madrigal - 
Madrigal; Manuel Dimatulak - Ligaya;Jesus Sagun - 
Jesse; Policarpio Mallari - Bio; Severino Gamboa - 
Barredo; Hermogenes Buco - Zaragosa; Faustino 
del Mundo - Sumulong; Pedro Taruc - Pedring; 
Florentino Salak - Fonting; Gregorio Ocampo - 
George; Narciso de la Cruz - Narsing; Poincar Dizon 
- Bucoy; Ponciano Garcia - Ponsing; Fernando 
Pineda - Ending; Petronillo Punzalang - Bito; 
Reliciano Quitoriano - Larry. 

The remnants of these groups operating in Cen- 
tral Luzon were pushed to the northeast mountains 
of Luzon in the province of Isabela where they are 
now operating. 

These reverses had been forced on the commu- 
nists by a counter-strategy to their Maoist concept 
of “encirclement of the cities.” Thus the Central 
Luzon communists were prevented from giving 
support to the violence of the communists and ra- 
dicals in the Manila area. The very success of the 
counter-strategy, however (and this proves too the 
effectiveness of the Barrio Self-Defense Units in 
that they deprived the communists of “the sea in 
which they would swim like fish”), made commu- 
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nist agitation in the Manila area more virulent and 
desperate, 

The prevailing atmosphere of violence and ter- 
ror created by the communist rebellion was starkly 
expressed in the brutal tragedy in Plaza Miranda on 
the night of August 21st, in which prominent 
leaders and senatorial candidates of the Liberal 
Party, and a great number of innocent civilians, 
were either killed, critically injured, or maimed. 

Whether the Plaza Miranda crime was commit- 
ted by them or not, the communists, having suf- 
fered reverses in their recruitment, organization, 
and the conduct of guerrilla warfare, are now 
resorting to the classical ruthless but futile recourse 
of revolutionaries: terror. 

Openly contemptuous of the “weakness” of 
liberal democracies, which extends to them the 
very rights that they aim to abolish, the commu- 
nists reason that terrorism will be met by the be- 
leaguered political authority by ineffectual appeals 
for calm and sobriety. They hope to dramatize to 
the world the impotence of the government when 
confronted by revolutionary terrorism. 

This move is desperate, for even Lenin himself, 
the communist revolutionary par excellence, 
frowned upon a terroristic policy. : 

But this very desperation of the communists 
offers us no easy comforts. Vigilance and a deter- 
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mined will on the part of the political authority are 
most imperative now. Communist terrorists have 
no scruples about murdering and maiming the in- 
nocent, and if the government is ineffective in 
meeting their menace, the entire civilian popula- 
tion will be disheartened. And as any student of 
revolution knows, governments are overthrown 
because they have become impotent. 

It is quite certain that in communist circles, this 
sudden employment of terror is being bitterly 
debated. In the first place, today’s communists are 
mortally divided between what is called the 
“revisionists” and the “Maoists.” For the past two 
years, the Maoists have been referring to the 
“Taruc-Lava gangster clique.” Charges of immaturi- 
ty, renegadism, adventurism, and opportunism - - 
standard Bolshevik cliches - - have been flying back 
and forth from the two irreconciliable camps. 

The “revisionists” or the Moscow-oriented 
faction seems to have adopted the parliamentary 
form of struggle, using infiltration and every legal 
means, including participation in elections and the 
manipulation of front organizations and media, to 
achieve its ends. 

The Maoist faction, on the other hand, al- 
though it is not inexpert in the use of media and 
front organizations, lays great emphasis on vio- 
lence, and now terrorism. 
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These two factions are divided in their ay- 
proaches to the capture of state power. They are 
irreconciliable, But both are dedicated to the 
establishment of a totalitarian political order. 

These factions, as | have noted, are expert in 
the use, or manipulation, of media. Their vocabula- 
ry has been adopted even by people who know 
next to nothing about either communism or revo- 
lution. In some reformist enclaves, it has even 
become fashionable to consort with these revolu- 
tionaries, “Revolutionary,” in fact, is now an “in” 
word, 

Revolution, as Mao Tse-Tung. counsels his 
disciples, is not a picnic. And this is best heeded as 
well by those whose impatience for reforms, no 
matter how sincere, can lead them to supporting 
causes that actually mock their good intentions. 
However much certain sectors of media may glamo- 
rize it, the revolution is not “in the streets,” but it 
can be in the deliberative hall of the Constitutional 
Convention. The communists and radicals, not to 
mention the nihilists who flock to any movement 
that exalts violence, are engaged in an aggressive 
and virulent campaign to discredit and denigrate 
the Constitutional Convention. They may con- 
ceivably prevent by violence the drafting of anew 
Constitution. 

I have myself been dismayed by some of the 
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goings-on in the Convention, There is no doubt 
that some delegates even misconceive the reasons 
for their being there. But these men and women 
have been elected by their people in the fervent 
hope that they would, at least, offer a framework 
for the reconstitution, perhaps even the radicaliza- 
tion, of our society, Our dismay, therefore, should 
not blind us to the fact that these chosen Filipinos 
have many more days in which to know, debate, 
consult, discuss and deliberate with each other. | 
prefer to think that their initial errors, if errors 
they be, are sincere gropings for whatever philoso- 
phy, principles, and assumptions, and ideas that 
will, in their best judgment, reflect the will and 
desires of the People. Like any other Filipino born 
in the tradition of freedom and democracy, | place 
my hope in the Constitutional Convention; it is, 
after all, under my Administration that the Con- 
vention is called. 

In sum, we are confronted with the problem of 
revolution in our country. Drastic, fundamental 
changes in our society are necessary, Revolution, 
then, is inevitable. 

And here we come face to face with the crux of 
the matter: What kind of revolution? Is it the re- 
volution that the communists are shouting in the 
streets, in their isoJated base areas - - the revolution 
that, in desperation, must resort, for example, to 
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the terror of Plaza Miranda and lead, ineluctably, 
to a totalitarian state? Or is it a revolution that, 
however convulsive, rejects violence as a policy and 
looks forward to the expansion of human free- 
dom? 

What, above all, can be the role of government 
in a revolutionary era? How does a democratic 
government respond to the rise of radicalism? 

What is Our Revolution? 

It is in the pursuit of an answer that I have 
undertaken this study. 

To my countrymen, | offer this modest volume 
in the spirit that binds us all: the spirit of freedom. 
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E, ENTS HAVE OVER- 


TAKEN this book. As we go to print, I have had to 
suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
overcoming my aversion to the use of my extra- 
ordinary powers under the Constitution. The proc 
lamation is dated August 21, 1971. 

The decision to suspend the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus was the result of more than 
one year’s study and deliberation. 

While there was unanimity as to the need for 
the immediate solution of the communist rebellion 
and the conspiracy to overthrow the government, a 
substantial sector of the leadership advocated 
caution. 

Sometime in April and May of 1971, our 
sources of information, who were actually ranking 
officers in the New People’s Army, revealed the 
existence of a plot to terrorize the city of Manila. 
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It was agreed that no action should be taken unless 
there was additional evidence from our assets or 
sources of information inside the Communist Party 
or the New People’s Army, that the plan of assassi- 
nation, kidnapping, burning and terrorism in the 
city of Manila was to be immediately and actually 
implemented or any act would be undertaken by 
the communists which would implement this plan. 

Under this plan known as the July-August Plan, 
the terrorism that the two Central Luzon provinces 
of Pampanga and Tarlac had experienced before 
1970 was to be extended by the NPA (New Peo- 
ple's Army) into the metropolitan Manila area. 
Execution of the plan would be by the New Peo- 
ple’s Army units and leaders who had not only 
found Manila a haven and sanctuary from the 
intensified operations by our specially trained 
government troops in the provinces but who were 
also later assigned on specific missions of terrorism. 
These units and men were sighted and their prepa- 
ratory activities confirmed. When the Plaza Miran- 
da Liberal Party rally was bombed with hand gre- 
nades, resulting in the death and injury of many, 
our sources of information inside the New People’s 
Army confirmed the beginning of the implementa- 
tion of the July-August plan of intensified terro- 
rism for those months whether independent of any 
Plaza Miranda carnage or not they did not clarify. 
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It was to be confirmed later on that three days 
before the Plaza Miranda rally there was an order 
from the Communist Chairman for an increase of 
violence by the terrorists. Succeeding incidents and 
reports repeatedly bore out the veracity of the 
order. 

The gravity of the problem pivoted on whether 
it was time to openly meet the communists on 
their own ground in the cities. For it was clear that 
the use of extraordinary powers was not to be 
merely for the purpose of solving any specific vio- 
lence at Plaza Miranda or elsewhere, but to disman- 
tle the entire Communist Party apparatus in the 
Philippines. 

The questions | usually ask when facing a 
decision are: 

1) Is it moral and legal? 

2) If moral and legal, is it wise? Is it for the 

public welfare? 

3) If itis, will our people accept it? 

It was obvious that the decision had to be in 
the affirmative. 

It was my estimate that in two more years, the 
Communists would have become so strong that not 
even the President of the Philippines would be able 
to solve the problem of subversion. 

At this early stage, it was still possible to thwart 
the Communist’s plan of taking over the govern- 
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ment of our Republic by force. Hence this 
proclamation. 

Under our Constitution it is the President who 
is specifically directed to decide when and how to 
make such a decision. 

Article VII, Section 10, Paragraph (2) of the 
Constitution provides: 

“The President shall be commander-in-chief 
of all armed forces of the Philippines and, 
whenever it becomes necessary, he may call out 
such armed forces to prevent or suppress law- 
less violence, invasion, insurrection, or rebel- 
lion. In case of invasion, insurrection, or rebel- 
lion, or imminent danger thereof, when the 
public safety requires it, he may suspend the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, or place 
the Philippines or any part thereof under mar- 
tial law. 

As of today we have attained the following 
objectives under the powers of arrest and detention 
of the proclamation suspending the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus: 

1) Prevented the spread of terrorism from the 

rural areas to the cities, especially Manila; 

2) Obtained information on communist organi- 
zation, missions, sources of funds, equip- 
ment, intelligence net and recruitment; 

3) Arrested some leaders of the rebellion; 
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4) Started to dismantle the communist appara- 

tus in the Philippines. 

It is perhaps timely to reveal that one of the 
arguments presented to me against the suspension 
of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was 
that it would be politically prejudicial to the admi- 
nistration since it would stimulate a well-meaning 
although shortsighted opposition from civil-rights 
groups, as well as bitter denunciation by the front 
organizations and sympathizers of the Communist, 
as well as the media. The ruling Nacionalista Party 
had nothing to gain but everything to lose political- 
ly from the suspension of the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus. 

But since the communist conspiracy does exist 
the proclamation was necessary for the safety and 
protection of the Republic. Perhaps it is note- 
worthy that although we have evidence of subver- 
sion against some leaders of the political opposi- 
tion, we have not arrested them. 

At the same time, some of the observers speak 
very casually of abuse and curtailment of civil 
rights. 

The leader of the New Communist Party of the 
Philippines has been quoted verbatim like a Head 
of State in his efforts to protect one of those ac- 
cused of subversion. 

At the same time, the raids for the search of 
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guns, explosives and subversive materials in the 
Philippine College of Commerce as well as in the 
house of one of the suspects was done by authority 
of a court of justice which issued the search war- 
rants. 

A grievance committee, the Presidential Admi- 
nistrative Assistance Committee, was created by us 
where any complaint of the abuse of the powers 
under the suspension may be filed. It is chair- 
manned by the Undersecretary of Justice. 

If there is any abuse, it seems to me to be on 
the part of those who are wittingly and unwittingly 
protecting the communist conspiracy. It is my 
hope that those who now deny the right of the 
President to protect the Republic of the Philip- 
pines against the danger of the communist con- 
spiracy by the suspension of the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus will not someday regret their 
actions because of the success of the conspiracy 
which they wittingly and unwittingly have support- 
ed. 

For the powers granted by the suspension of 
the privilege find their strength and effectivity 
from their flexibility. They can be as liberal or 
stringent as the situation permits. 

Under me, these powers have been used 
sparingly and with generosity. 

Only the leaders of those who have truly 
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engaged in subversion have been arrested. And they 
have been treated royally. 

Some observers here and abroad seem to believe 
that the Plaza Miranda grenade massacre was the 
cause of the suspension of the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus. 

This may have arisen from the sequence of the 
events. 

But nothing is farther from the truth. As ex- 
plained before the cause is a long festering rebel- 
lion that started way back in 1946, abated with the 
Communist reverses in 1950 to 1953, and once 
more increased in virulence and intensity since the 
organization of the New Communist Party and the 
New People’s Army in 1968. 

Only the blind or the communists cannot see 
this rebellion. To our people it is a clear and pre- 
sent danger. The killing of about 450 of our sol- 
diers and about 1,200 armed communists in var- 
ious military engagements as well as the terror and 
violence that gripped some, provinces and were 
sought to be transferred to Manila and other cities 
Prove this. 

As | suggested before, we succeeded in 1970 in 
infiltrating the ranks of the communist party, the 
New People’s Army and the front organizations. 
Our sources of information are, therefore, highly 
dependable. 
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For the past several years | have been studying 
the histories of countries that have been subverted 
‘or overwhelmed by various forms of conspiracies, 
This included the case histories of the mainland of 
China, Malaysia, Indonesia, Laos, Cambodia, 
Vietnam, the African states, Latin America and 
most recently Jordan. Even the histories of the 
Nazi takeover in Germany and the French collapse 
before the second World War were studied, This 
study taught one clear lesson and this was that a 
government, especially of developing states, can 
tolerate subversion or internal conspiracies for 
power up to a certain point. When such a point is 
reached, the illness of subversion or dissension 
becomes so widespread it paralyzes the will not 
only of the people but also of the political leader- 
ship. It immobilizes even the most normal faculties 
and facilities of defense and protection of the 
state, 

The secret of national survival is to mark this 
point of no return very well and for the political 
leadership to resolve that this point of deteriora- 
tion should never be reached. 

This | had done as early as 1969 when I watch- 
ed the growth of subversion in our country. 

And the hour for decision had come. 


CHAPTER ONE The Right of Revolution 


©. ALL THE ESTAB- 


LISHED forms of government, democracy is the 
only one which recognizes the inherent right of the 
people “to cast out their rulers, change their po- 
licy, or effect radical reforms in their system of 
government or institutions, by force or by a gen- 
eral uprising, when the legal and constitutional 
methods of making such changes have proved in- 
adequate, ot so obstructed as to be unavailable.” 
The right to rebel is an elemental human right, just 
as the right to repress rebellion is an elemental 
public right. 

The doctrine of the inherent right of revolution 
seems incompatible with the penal code, which 
regards incitement to rebellion, and rebellion itself, 
as crimes against the state. However, violent and 
other anti-social acts committed in connection 
with rebellion are not treated as separate crimes, 
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which makes rebellion, therefore, a “special 
crime.” This apparent judicial leniency towards 
rebels and revolutionaries may be meant, actually, 
by the courts to accommodate the conflicting 
claims of the state, which must protect itself, and 
the rebel or revolutionary, who may be in his 
honest belief, pursuing the people's inherent right 
to revolution, 

Thus even as the law treats rebellion as a special 
crime, the Constitution also grants special powers 
to the government through the President to sup- 
press rebellion. 

When a general uprising occurs, it is presumed 
that the legal and constitutional methods of effect- 
ing radical change have already become inadequate 
or unavailable, But it is an altogether different mat- 
ter when a minority agitates for revolution in spite 
of the existence of a democratic government. Un- 
less it has become impotent, such a government 
must, on the one hand, defend itself and on the 
other hand, prove its capacity to initiate changes in 
response to popular expectations. The government, 
in effect, engages a revolutionary minority in a 
competition for the minds of men. 

All revolutionaries are governed by Stalin's 
dictum that the most talented, devoted and ener- 
getic revolutionary minority would be helpless if it 
did not at least have the passive support of mil- 
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lions. Conversely, so long as the revolutionaries 
remain in the minority, it is the duly elected and 
constituted government which must be said to have 
the passive support of millions. 

We live in revolutionary times, The future of 
our society will depend largely on our capacity to 
respond to the challenge of revolution. 


The Liberal Revolution 

When we speak of revolution, we ordinarily 
think of that revolution which liquidates an entire 
ruling class as a precondition for the establishment 
of a new social order. This is the Jacobin type, 
named after the Jacobin party of the French 
Revolution. But there is another type of revolution, 
which is carried out by the assimilation of the 
revolutionary classes into the existing order, 
resulting just the same in a different social order. 
This is the liberal type of revolution. 

As described by Walter Lippmann in his book, 
The Public Philosophy, the liberal revolution pre- 
sumes “the existence of a state which is already 
constitutional in principle, which is under laws that 
are no longer arbitrary, though they may be unjust 
and unequal. Into this constitutional state, more 
and more people are admitted to the governing 
class and the voting electorate. The unequal and 
unjust laws are reversed until eventually all the 
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people have equal opportunities to enter the 
government and be represented,” This was the work- 
ing theory of the British democratic revolution in 
the eighteenth century, and this was how, accord- 
ing to Lippmann, the principal authors of the 
American Constitution envisaged the enfranchise- 
ment of the whole adult population. 

There are thus two approaches to revolutionary 
change, the Jacobin and the Liberal, which, in 
modern terms, divide into the constitutional and 
armed struggles, or peaceful and violent revolu- 
tions. 

The demands of the parliamentary or peaceful 
revolution may start out as less ambitious than 
those of armed revolution. This was clearly shown 
in the Philippine Revolution of 1896. Jose Rizal 
and the propagandists invited Spain to institute 
liberal changes in its Philippine ¢olony, but since 
the colonizing country was stubborn, the Filipino 
Masses took to,arms to overthrow the colonial 
government. Had Spain acceded to the demands of 
the propagandists instead of persecuting them, the 
ends sought by the natives could have been 
achieved without armed revolution. Spain rightly 
Perceived, however, that the granting of liberal 
reforms would lead to more and more reforms, and 
ultimately, to the revolutionization of Philippine 
society. She, therefore, became more oppressive 
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and so provoked a revolution in the name of 
changes which were historically inevitable, Spain 
chose to go against history, 

A situation exists in the Philippines today 
which has similar implications. While the country is 
no longer governed by a foreign ministry, its so- 
ciety still retains certain feudal and colonial charac- 
teristics. It is for this reason that articulate groups 
are agreed about the necessity of radical political, 
social, economic and cultural changes. They de- 
mand a revolution but at the same time they fear, 
while a small minority hopes for, a violent revo- 
lution, 

Those who hope for a violent revolution are 
often revolutionaries and agitators committed toa 
particular ideology. If they are communists, they 
see no substitute for a communist revolution. The 
many, however, shall be content with a radical 
change. 

Another group, marking a mechanical division 
of political society between the governing and the 
governed, regards as genuine only those revolutions 
which come “from below,” which means the 
masses taking direct action against their govern- 
ment. In their view, the government can only re- 
form - - but cannot revolutionize - - society. They 
betray, in this respect, an anthropomorphic and 
ossified notion of government. 
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A democratic political society has no ruling 
class in the same way that a monarchic political 
society does. Ina democracy, political leadership is 
open to all classes; its “ruling class" is constituted 
by those politicians who have won mandates from 
the people. A system of free and popular election 
precludes any permanency in the exercise of public 
power, 

But it may happen that the aim of free and 
popular elections is frustrated through the control, 
corruption and manipulation of the political pro- 
cess. The democratic order can be subverted by 
forces within the society in the pursuit of private 
gain. Not all subversions, it must be noted, have 
public aims, such as the communist conspiracy to 
establish a totalitarian state. History is full of 
examples of democratic regimes which have been 
subverted by powerful social and economic groups 
determined to promote their sectarian interests. 

A political authority so corrupted, so subverted 
and so manipulated, is obliged to defend itself and 
the public good. The assumption here, of course, is 
that the political authority has not lost its power 
to act, that it has not been completely conquered 
by the manipulators. 

When the consciousness of the political author- 
ity coincides with the revolutionary demands of 
the masses, a revolution initiated by government 
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becomes a matter of necessity. 
What can be pursued, however, is more of a 
liberal. than a Jacobin revolution. 
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Charter Two Revolution from the Center 


A, INTELLECTUAL AT- 


TACHMENT to old political categories will find in 
the idea of a government-initiated revolution a con- 
tradiction in terms. A government, according to 
the old wisdom, cannot make revolution because it 
cannot revolt against itself. The common axiom 
derived from this semantic proposition is that there 
can never be “revolution from above.” 

History and tradition - - not to say modern 
political thought - - pitilessly refute this Jacobin 
prejudice. 

The Jacobin attitude postulated from ex: 
perience an oppressive ruling class that was so in: 
tolerable it had to be destroyed. As the encyclo- 
paedist Holbach saw the French nobility of the 
eighteenth century: “We see on the face of the 
globe only incapable, unjust sovereigns enervated 
by luxury, corrupted by flattery, depraved through 
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unpunished license, and without talent, morals, or 
good qualities.” This governing class and its govern- 
ment had to be overthrown by a people united in 
revolution, 

But there was, at the same vicinity of time, the 
English ruling class, which had one vast difference 
from those of the French: its government became 
responsible and responsive to popular demands, 
The English nobility preferred to lose their privi- 
leges rather than their heads, probably because of 
the penchant of the English then for beheading 
their monarchs. 

This latter case was a “revolution from above” - 
+ through the assimilation and enfranchisement of 
the masses. 

Here is an instance of a political authority that 
responded to popular demands, that acknow- 
ledged, in short, the inevitability of social change. 
It placed itself at the center of popular aspirations, 
giving them a benign direction. 

Modern political thought also puts the Jacobin 
prejudice to rest. Governments are now judged ac- 
cording to their willingness and capacity to act as 
the instruments of social change. The people - - the 
governed - - look to their governments for leader- 
ship not only in the political order but also in the 
social and economic orders. The government has 
ceased to be a mere policeman, governing best 
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because it governs least. 

Only when a government has failed in these 
roles is it rejected or repudiated by its people, 

This reasoning is a bit involved, if not con- 
fusing, to those who are unfamiliar with the de- 
mocratic tradition. The openness and candor with 
which iniquities and defects in a democratic so- 
ciety are discussed can easily delude the totali- 
tarian mind into thinking that everything is hope- 
less; that the people are too oppressed, and that 
the only solution is to destroy the society. They do 
not count on the healing, self-rejuvenating power 
of a democratic system, its capacity to act under 
pressure of the true sovereign, the people. 

Government in a democracy stands at the 
center - - not above - - the political community. It 
governs and the men in government may constitute 
a governing class, but only in the democratic sense 
that the masses, sovereign as they are, cannot 
govern, 

As Jefferson pointed out: 

The people are not qualified to exercise 
themselves the Executive Department; but they 
are qualified to name the person who shall 
exercise it... They are not qualified to legis- 
late; with us therefore they only choose the 
legislators. 

For this reason, democratic government is ac- 
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countable to the people, and its place is at the 
center of public life. It listens and responds to the 
deepest needs of the people. Confronted with 
revolutionary aspirations, democratic government 
must give them shape and direction so that the 
people, to whom it is accountable, may achieve 
them without great damage to their welfare and 
solidarity. 

The simple-minded view that government can- 
not lead a democratic revolution - - “for there is no 
revolution from above” - - does not take account 
of the fact that history is change, conditions 
change, and that government evolves in theory and 
practice. And that countries develop their own 
peculiarities and traditions. Only 30 years ago, the 
semi-feudal, semi-colonial conditions in China 
made a communist revolution inevitable; now free 

. elections in Chile have elected a Marxist president, 
who is not inclined to put the bourgeois parties to 
the sword. Philippine democracy, on the other 
hand, was the dream of the Philippine Revolution 
of 1896 and evolved under American colonialism. 
That the people is all is an article of faith in 
Filipino political thought, whatever gap there may 
be at times between faith and practice. 

The government under this doctrine does not 
conceive of itself as the head, the crown, the apex, 
of the national community. It is not at the summit 
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but at the core; it is the power center surrounded 
by the people, to whom it proposes and whom it 
leads - = standing /n front of them but not above 
them. The old, traditional picture of government as 
top man in the totem pole, true of colonial times 
but no longer true now, perpetuates the misunder- 
standing of democratic government. It betrays an 
adherence to useless political categories, useless 
because they are dated and because they do not 
apply to the peculiar doctrine of Philippine de- 
mocracy. 

It may finally be said that the masses do not 
originate revolution: they respond to the call and 
-leadership of a revolutionary minority. But a rev- 
olutionary minority in a democratic society, what- 
ever its shortcomings, may have some other pur- 
pose than the liberation of the masses; the system 
of government that it hopes to establish may result 
in less rather than more freedom for the people. A 
democratic government, then, is obliged to make 
itself the faithful instrument of the people's rev- 
olutionary aspirations. 

This is the entire concept of a revolution from 
the center, a democratic revolution. 


The Challenge of Revolution 
The reorientation of political authority towards 
the radicalization of society is a necessity of our 
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times. Few societies, if any, are spared, to a greater 
‘or less degree, the challenge of revolution, There 
are two reasons for this: the modern temper and 
the actual conditions of societies themselves. The 
power to control and change his environment is a 
cardinal belief of modern man, and revolution is 
the ultimate expression of this outlook - - the 
modernizing outlook. On the other hand, societies 
which have experienced economic and social 
changes exercise tremendous pressure on their 
political authorities, which make for a “revolu- 
tionary situation.” These social and economic 
changes are not only status-changes, or improve- 
ments in the living conditions of certain groups in 
society: they are changes - - or awakening - - in 
political consciousness of these groups, as among 
colored, ethnic and cultural minorities, including 
women, peasants, workers, students, in sum, the 
so-called “revolutionary classes.” They are in re- 
bellion against the established order; their demands 
constitute an explosion of political participation, 
which is characteristic of revolution. This situation 
is particularly challenging to so-called developing 
societies which are, properly speaking, modernizing 
societies. Thus, in actuality and by definition, 
modernizing societies are revolutionizing - - indeed, 
revolutionary - - societies. 

It is idle to talk in this context of the threat of 
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revolution; what must be considered rather is its 
challenges, The revolution is not about to come;it 
is here, It is not a potential but an actual problem, 
The meaningful question, however, is: Revolution 
for what? 

Many of us do not see the actuality of revolu- 
tion because they wait for the classical sign: the 
nationwide clash of arms. But the violence of re- 
volution is there, in the language, emotions and 
marches of the rebellious groups, except that these 
do not fall within the common definition of rev- 
olution, If there is one thing that present dis- 
contents have done away with, it is the legalistic 
attitude towards sweeping social change. General 
violence, as a matter of fact, is not as relevant to 
revolution as change. In her book, On Revolution, 
Hannah Arendt observes that “violence is not more 
adequate to describe the phenomenon of revolu- 
tion as change; only where change occurs in the 
sense of a new beginning, where violence is used to 
constitute an altogether different form of govern- 
ment, to bring about the formation of a new body 
Politic . . . can we speak of revolution.” 

Recent memory brings to mind a bloodbath 
which can hardly be called revolutionary: Indo- 
nesia, On the other hand, the student overthrow of 
the Syngman Rhee regime in South Korea was 
revolutionary: that the liberal, democratic govern- 
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ment which followed was later replaced did not 
make it less revolutionary; it only meant that the 
revolutionaries themselves, the students, were less 
clear about their revolution. The pattern of author- 
ity was not unlike that of the great French Rev- 
olution: a moderate rule ending in the Napoleonic 
thermidorean reaction. To understand, therefore, 
the condition of modernizing - - revolutionary - - 
societies, we should attend not to the signs of vio- 
lence but to the signs of change. 

In the revolution being waged today in the 
Philippines, violence has not occurred in a dramatic 
battle. However, incidents of violence have oc- 
curred in a sustained, continuous, and apparently 
planned sequence. 

The New People’s Army or the Maoist faction 
of the Communist Party - - the Army Ng Bayan of 
the Moscow-oriented or traditional faction of the 
Communist Party of the Philippines, actually en- 
gaged in open hostilities against the Armed Forces 
of the Philippines. 

There are also other independent groups who 
have at one time or other conspired or plotted a 
coup-d'etat, Even the alleged moderates have used 
coercion or intimidation as well as outright force in 
their attempts to achieve their own exclusive ob- 
jectives or in open support of the operations of 
communist groups and their front organizations 
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The question therefore arises: Is violence 
necessary? 

In communist doctrine and in the very nature 
of the Jacobin type of revolution, violence is not 
only necessary, it is the revolution. For the pur- 
pose of a Jacobin revolution is to wipe away so- 
ciety and its ruling clique. This means the liquida- 
tion of the oligarchs, the economic imperialists, as 
well as the political authority, and their replace- 
ment by a dictatorship of the Proletariat, or a 
totalitarian state ruled by the Communist Party. 

But inasmuch as such a Jacobin type of 
revolution no matter how ostensibly it is mounted 
allegedly for the people, ends with a dictatorship 
that curtails the freedom of the people, it is, from 
the very beginning, objectionable. 

On the other hand, violence is never used in a 
liberal, or constitutional revolution, except to de- 
fend the government from the liquidation that is 
the immediate purpose of a Jacobin type of 
revolution. This is manifest in the existing Consti- 
tution and inherent in the fundamental principle of 
self-defense. 

The Constitution provides that the President 
may proclaim a state of Martial Law or suspend the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus when there is 
any invasion, insurrection or imminent danger 
thereof. 
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However, even during the period of the em- 
ployment of such extraordinary power to suppress 
a riot or disorder or the suspension of the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus, where persons 
may be arrested and kept under custody for any 
period of time without any charges before the 
court, or under the proclamation of Martial Law, 
in a situation bordering upon war, where in effect, 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines assume the 
powers of government, the rights of citizens as well 
as residents of the country who are not partici- 
pants in the Jacobin type of revolution should be 
and are respected. 

This was shown in the manner in which the 
order of the late President Elpidio Quirino in 1950 
suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, was implemented. 

It is true the government used violence and 
force in the implementation when pursuing the 
armed elements resisting arrest. Although such 
violence and force was legal, it was nonetheless 
violence and force. 

But the distinguishing feature was that it was 
utilized only. against those who had identified 
themselves with the Jacobin type of revolution. All 
other citizens and residents of the country con- 
tinued to enjoy their individual freedom as en- 
shrined in the Constitution as if the whole country 
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was at peace. The local police proceeded through 
their daily routine of preventing crime, appre. 
hending criminals and prosecuting them, otherwise 
enforcing the law. The courts continued to func- 
tion in the redress of grievances, in the protection 
of private rights and in the maintenance of peace- 
ful relations between individuals. The local and 
national governments continued to administer the 
laws and the Civil Service continued to hold 
office in the normal atmosphere of an unhurried 
bureaucracy. And yet for all that, about 1,000 
leaders of the Communist Party including the Com- 
munist Politburo members headed by Jesus Lava 
were arrested and detained, and the 14,000 fully 
armed soldiery known as the Hukbalahaps, which 
was the army of the Communist Party under 
Supremo Luis Taruc, were liquidated in a series of 
battles, 

When violence starts in a democracy and 
threatens the security of a government, which is by 
and large stable, and whose leaders still retain the 
mandate of the people, and have not lost the will 
and the capability to survive and protect the peo- 
ple that had entrusted the political authority to 
them, then the contest posed by the new political 
ideology passes from the minds of men to the 
arena of combat. In a society with an environment 
similar to the Philippines, the military, although 
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often criticized, is still looked up to by a majority 
of the people for the protection of their persons 
and properties. For the military is the strongest 
organization in such a situation. And since it is still 
the strongest armed force in such a society it can- 
not but triumph in this conflict of violence, 
brought about by the violent revolutionists. From 
these premises, a conclusion must follow, that 
violence is ineffective and undesirable. 

It is ineffective also because the experience in 
the past two years indicates that when the com- 
munist manipulators were able to mount a quiet, 
peaceful demonstration, no matter how inflam- 
matory their oratory and slogans they evoked 
sympathy from the people who may have valid 
grievances. On the other hand, they lost ground in 
those instances where violence is clearly and open- 
ly perpetrated and initiated by these communist 
manipulators. This was the case in the University 
of the Philippines where they captured the Univer- 
sity premises including its radio station, and where 
the leaders demonstrated such crudity, cruelty and 
total disregard for the sensibility of the citizenry, 
while on the other hand, the political authority 
showed graceful generosity-and paternal concern 
not only for the University and its inhabitants but 
also for the citizenry by avoiding the open em- 
ployment of arms and brute force which was the 
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most convenient recourse to take. Even from the 
viewpoint of the true revolutionist, violence is also 
undesirable because an embattled government that 
has strengthened its Armed Forces precisely invites 
and seeks to transfer the ground of conflict from 
the arena of ideas into the arena of force where it 
is frankly and admittedly superior. In short, violent 
revolutions are passe, The Jacobin type of revolu- 
tion does not belong to this decade. 

Revolutions begin when the political order 
must respond to economic and social change, 
when, for example, it is challenged to integrate 
into the society the so-called oppressed groups who 
now have a developed political consciousness. 
These groups are often dismissed as “radical mino- 
rities” but the base of their appeal may be wider 
than their numbers, for they may truly speak the 
sentiments of the peasants, the workers, the 
masses, They are the active agents of the revolu- 
tion, although they cannot succeed without the 
support of millions. Challenged in this way, the 
political authority can accommodate the revolu- 
tion or try to repress it. There are those who think 
there is a third way: reforms. But reforms, to suc- 
ceed, must be radical, and radical reforms are 
nothing less than revolutionary. 

Now the response of political authority to rev- 
olutionary challenge depends on its autonomy, 
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flexibility, adaptability and coherence. Political 
authority is autonomous when it has the will and 
the power to act above selfish interests; it is 
flexible and adaptable when it can reorient its po- 
licies and modes of operating; and it is coherent 
when its institutions are still effective. The rev- 
olutionary theorists such as Lenin and Engels, made 
a great point of the idea that no revolution could 
succeed unless the established power had lost its 
will to govern. “The revolution,” says George S. 
Pettee in The Process of Revolution, “does not 
begin with the attack of a powerful new force 
upon the state. It begins simply with a sudden 
recognition by almost all the passive and active 
membership that the state no longer exists... Rev- 
olutionaries enter the limelight, not like men on 
horseback, as victorious conspirators appearing in 
the forum, but like fearful children, exploring an 
empty house, not sure that it is empty.” Then fol- 
lows a struggle for power among revolutionary 
groups for control of the revolution, or the govern- 
ment which must be established to consolidate the 
-revolution. Thus, in eighteenth century France and 
in twentieth century Russia, the struggle was be- 
tween the liberals and the Jacobins, moderates and 
radicals, bourgeois and the Bolsheviks, with the 
liberals in France and the Bolsheviks in Russia 
finally winning out. The victorious groups may or 
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may not claim that they made revolution; the dis- 
tinction is, in any case, academic; they did capture 
the revolution. 

In the great revolutions just cited, the French 
and the Russian, the established political authority, 
having lost its will to govern, being subjugated 
when it should have been autonomous, rigid when 
it should have been adaptable and flexible, inco- 
herent when it should have been coherent, was 
automatically out of the competition. Not that 
revolution was directed against it, for “the state no 
longer exists,” except in a symbolic way, but that 
it could no longer govern, much less compete for 
the leadership of the revolution. 

This notion has been historically supported by 
the previously -cited example of the bloodless 
English Revolution, in which the aristocracy clect- 
ed to part with their privileges rather than with 
their heads. The revolution was assimilated, the 
revolutionary groups integrated into the political 
system. The fundamental difference was not that 
the French and Russian ancient regimes were 
closed autocracies while the British chose to be 
“open,” but that the latter could still govern, 
and because it could do so, it could absorb 
the revolutionary aspirations of its people. In 
that sense, the British establishment was 
modernizing, revolutionary, or what is the same 
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These historical examples stress for me another 
observation: that a democratic system of govern- 
ment is no more immune to revolution than an 
autocratic one. As a matter of fact, an effective 
and strong autocratic government is more likely to 
be undisturbed by revolution, granting a fairly 
sound economy and a willingness to be ruthless in 
the suppression of dissent. Modern techniques of 
coercion and the high level of political organiza- 
tions have made modern day tyrannies compara- 
tively immune to revolution, although there are 
limits of suppression beyond which no government 
can go. But a democratic system in which all man- 
ner of dissent is tolerated, even encouraged if only 
for personal and partisan purposes, confronts revo- 
lution as a continuing challenge. 

I began this essay with the assertion that de- 
mocracy is one form of government which recog- 
nizes the people’s inherent right of revolution. | 
shall add to that the observation which I shall later 
explain that democracy, simply because it has not 
been fully realized, “has always been. and is now 
potentially a revolutionary doctrine.” Since de- 
mocracy has never been realized to the limits of 
the ideal, every system purporting to be democra- 
tic has been charged at one time or other with not 
being democratic enough, or not being “really” or 
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“fully democratic.” There is always less democracy 
than desired, although in our case, those upset by 
the babel of ideas and their consequences in he- 
haviour, complain, in an altogether different sene 
of “too much democracy.” 

All the same, all modern revolutions have been 
justified on democratic grounds, whether the ob- 
jective is to liberate a native country from a foreign 
power or the masses from an oppressive class, or, 
for that matter, both. Democracy is the “name-all” 
principle for economic, social and civic objectives, 
and it comes with various qualifications. In his 
book, Politics of the Developing Nations, Dr. Fred 
R. von der Mehden made five classifications, 
citing representative examples: 

1. Individualist Democracy: Philippines, Ma- 

laysia, Liberia. 

2. Collective Democracy: India, Cambodia, 

former French African colonies. 

3. Proletarian Democracy: Communist coun- 

tries. 

4. Guided Democracy: Burma, Pakistan, Indo- 

nesia, Egypt. 

5. Elitist Democracy: Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia. 

Why not People’s Democracy, which commu- 
nist countries also apply to their political system? 
Probably because all the above-named democracies 
assume popular consent and sovereignty. A possi 
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ble exception is the elitist democracy of Saudi 
Arabia and Ethiopia, which can also be called, in 
principle, following Aristotelian politics, “oligar- 
chical democracy ." 

The entire argument comes full circle, Revolu- 
tion is an aspect of the modernizing or developing 
process, which is invariably identified as a de- 
mocratizing process, since all revolutions justify 
themselves with the goal of democracy or more, or 
full, or real democracy. Without going very much 
into the motivations of power groups, which may 
be employing democracy to conceal other aims, 
the challenge of revolution to modern states stands 
out in its proper light. Governments insofar as they 
are able, insofar as they are committed to democra- 
cy, can and should compete, for leadership of the 
revolution. 

For it should be clear, at this point, that the 
Challenge of Revolution is the Challenge of De- 
mocracy. 
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CHAPTER turer Democracy and Revolution 


A, HAS BEEN referred to 


before, there must be, in theory and practice, an 
intimate link between democracy and revolution. 
In a book called After the Revolution?, an in- 
vestigation of authority in a good society, Yale 
Professor Robert A. Dahl noted that because de- 
mocracy has never been fully achieved, “it has 
always been and is now potentially a revolutionary 
doctrine.” Dahl observed that every system pur- 
porting to be democratic is vulnerable to the 
charge that it is not democratic enough, or not 
“really” or fully democratic. 

“The charge,” Dahl concludes, “‘is bound to be 
correct, since no polity has ever been completely 
democratized. Even today what one ordinarily calls 
democracies are, as we all know, a very long way 
from being fully-democratized political systems.” 

“One may perceive in the relationship between 
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democratic and revolution the challenge of dem- 
ocratic ideals, since like all ideals, these are not 
completely realized in practice. But there is also 
the fact that men, as they grow in historical ex- 
perience, continually re-examine the propositions 
of their public life, often modifying them, or 
refining them, to suit changed and changing con- 
ditions. 

The most famous definition of democracy was, 
of course, made by the great Pericles. “Our con- 
stitution is named a democracy,” he said, “because 
it is in the hands not of the few but of the many. 
But our laws secure equal justice for all in their 
private disputes... And as we give free play to all 
in our public life, so we carry the same spirit into 
our daily relations with one another. We have no 
black looks or angry words for our neighbor if he 
enjoys himself in his way .. . Yet ours is no work- 
aday city. No other provides so many recreations 
for the spirit — contests and sacrifices all year 
round, and beauty in our public buildings to cheer 
the heart and delight the eye day by day. We are 
lovers of beauty without extravagance, and lovers 
of wisdom without unmanliness ... Our citizens 
attend both the public and private duties, and we 
do not allow absorption in our various affairs to 
interfere with their knowledge of the city’s. We 
consider the man who holds aloof from public life 
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not as harmless but as useless.” This definition has 
led not a few ideologues to say that every democra- 
cy aspires to the condition of Athens in the 5th 
century B.C, But this democracy that Pericles 
extolled for immortality was built on the economy 
of slaves and the political impotence of women and 
foreigners: it fell too from the greed of empire. It 
was a democracy of Greek male citizens who were 
neither foreigners nor slaves. The modern democrat 
will hardly call this a democracy. 

The most that can be said is that Pericles des- 
cribed a condition of political and social life that 
envisions a democratic society for all men. 

Centuries later, however, Robespierre expressed 
the French Revolution’s democratic aspirations: 
“We desire a state of things wherein all base and 
cruel passions shall be enchained; all generous and 
beneficient passions awakened by the laws, where- 
in-all distinctions should arise but from equality 
itself; wherein the citizen should submit to the 
magistrate, the magistrate to the people, and the 
people to justice; wherein the country assures the 
welfare of every individual; wherein every indi- 
vidual enjoys with pride the prosperity and glory of 
his country; wherein all minds are enlarged by the 
continual communication of republican sentiments 
and by the desire of meriting the esteem of a great 
people; wherein the arts should be the decorations 
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of that liberty which they ennoble, and commerce 
the source of public wealth and not the monstrous 
opulence of a few houses.” 

There are significant differences between 
Periclean democratic vision and Robespierre’s for- 
mulation. The latter evokes nationalist (‘the pros- 
perity and glory of his country”) and social senti- 
ments (“commerce the source of public wealth and 
not the monstrous opulence of a few houses”). 
Periclean democracy was confined to the city-state; 
that of the French revolution to the nation-state; 
moreover, Greek democracy was based on a slave 
economy, French democracy was conscious of the 
oppression of the lower classes. There was, in the 
latter, a resentment of the oligarchy, while in 
Greece, oligarchy was regarded merely as another 
institution opposed to democracy. 

With the French Revolution came a political 
consciousness of the opposition between the rich 
and poor classes of society. It is true that the 
Greeks were not unconscious of this, but the notice 
made was in the form of counsel. Plato, in the 
Republic, says that an ordinary city is in fact two 
cities, one the city of the poor, the other of the 
rich, each at war with the other. 

Plato made no moral judgments here. He simply 
would ask the wise ruler to take account of the 
differences between the rich and the poor. But 
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with Robespierre, the difference between the 
wealth of the few and the poverty of the many was 
intolerable, so he would have a democratic state 
that did away with the “monstrous opulence of « 
few houses.” From hereon, democratic theorists 
have confronted the problem between the rich and 
the poor with blunt savagery. 

In what US Senator Estes Kefauver calls a 
“remarkable anticipation of the basic presumption 
of Marxism,” one of the thinking American 
presidents, John Adams, said: 

In every society where poverty exists there 
will ever be a struggle between rich and poor. 
Mixed in one assembly, equal laws can never be 
expected; they will either be made by the mem- 
bers to plunder the few who are rich, or by the 
influential to fleece the many who are poor, 
Andrew Jackson, the great American populist, 

asserted that “it is to be regretted that the rich and 
Powerful often bend the acts of governments to 
their selfish purposes,” 

Moreover, the problem of the rich and poor 
faced the American founding fathers, the drafters 
of the American Constitution, with only the polit: 
ical conservatives mecting it headlong: they pro- 
Posed a property qualification for enfranchise- 
ment. The proposal was, of course, turned down, 
as it deserved to be, but those who proposed the 
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property qualifications had raised a question that is 
valid to this day: can men exercise the political 
freedom of citizenship without freedom from 
economic dependence on the will of other men? 
Alexander Hamilton averred that a power over a 
man's subsistence amounted to a power over his 
will, 

It cannot be easily supposed that the question 
and the point-of-view could only come from an 
aristocrat, or a landed gentleman fearful of his 
position. No less than the philosopher Emmanuel 
Kant argued that suffrage “presupposes the inde- 
pendence or self-sufficiency of the individual 
citizen,” and since apprentices, servants, minors, 
women and the like did nat maintain themselves 
by their industry but by the arrangement, or will, 
of others, they were “mere subsidiaries of the 
Commonwealth and not active independent mem- 
bers of it.” As passive citizens, therefore, they 
could be deprived of the franchise. 

Confronting the same issue, Karl Marx, the 
social philosopher in our century, asserted that the 
“battle for democracy” will not be won, much less 
the first step towards it taken, until “the working 
class raises the proletariat to the position of ruling 
class.” His influence all governments now feel in 
varying degrees, principally for his contention that 
democracy cannot be conceived in political terms 
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alone but in social and economic terms as well. 

Modern Marxists and communists have since 
based their criticism of democracy (which, for them, 
is not “really” a democracy) on its association with 
the capitalist system. The formula may be sim- 
plified in this manner: since only the propertied 
are socially and economically independent enough 
to exercise political freedom in a democracy with a 
capitalist economic system, there may be democra- 
cy for them but no democracy for the masses. The 
solution: abolish private property. Only then will 
there be genuine democracy. 

But does it necessarily follow that when you 
concentrate all rights to the unpropertied they will 
be any more capable of exercising political free- 
dom? Will this condition not subject them to the 
will of a political elite, which at the same time 
exercise social and economic power over them? 

The Marxist tries to meet this objection in 
various ways. By doing away with private property 
and, therefore, with the profit-motive, the fruits of 
production will be socialized for the benefit of all: 
the society will be able to afford housing, clothing, 
food and education for all, so that no social class 
will have better houses, clothes, food, and educa- 
tion u..an the rest. That sums up the social and 
economic good to communism. As for the political 
800d, since no social class lords it over the rest 
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through the instrumentalities of government, no 
citizen need be oppressed by a political regime 
which is his, like a second skin. It follows too that 
a citizen who has different ideas can only be mo- 
tivated by personal interests; his dissent can only 
be “counter-revolutionary” - - for to what end 
should he dissent, demonstrate, defy, or rebel, 
except to indulge his anti-social, or personal feel- 
ings? Should this thing happen, the citizen must 
be shown the error of his ways: if this fails, sanc- 
tions are taken against him which may lead to jail, 
the asylum, or, in certain cases, to execution. 
There is no allowance in this communist society 
for individual “‘perversity.”” 

I can see, and appreciate, the social and eco- 
nomic good of communism, as | have stated, but | 
find it difficult to understand how its political so- 
ciety can be called democratic when a single party, 
the Communist Party, or a group of men who con- 
trol it, has a monopoly of political power. “The 
party knows best,” is the simplified dictum of the 
communist political order. Obviously, this form of 
government does not recognize any inherent right 
of the people to “cast out their rulers, change their 
policy, or effect radical reforms in their system of 
government or institutions, by force or by a gene- 
ral uprising, when the legal and constitutional 
methods of making such changes have proved in- 
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adequate, or so obstructed as to be unavailable,” 
The logical twist is simple: the people cannot rebel 
against themselves, But that, of course, is a ro 
mantic fallacy. In actual fact, the people are never 
the government and the government never the 
people, What joins them together is the principle of 
consent. Ina communist polity, the people do not 
merely consent: they must consent. 

That the Party cannot be infallible has been 
proved again and again in communist states: the 
ruthless suppression of the Hungarian and Czechos- 
lovakian uprisings, the de-Stalinization launched by 
Krushchev, who was himself deposed in turn, the 
concentration camps, and notably the imprison- 
ment and persecution of dissenting writers, artists, 
and historians. The Communist Party may hope to 
exculpate itself by saying that no organization is 
without its fault, that Stalin himself, like the Popes 
of old, was a perversion rather than the rule. All 
the same, it was the Party that made Stalin possible 
because its political doctrine provided no mecha- 
nism to check the concentration of power in the 
hands of a few or one. 

The crucial issue in the definition of democracy 
is political power: the who, what, when, and how 
of its exercise. This is crucial because democracy is 
concerned with freedom. Without freedom, the 
whole concept of democracy falls apart. If the only 
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test of a system of government is how it can pro- 
vide clothing, shelter, housing and other services to 
a people, then a government might just as well be 
autocratic as democratic, 

Political power in a democracy is responsible 
power, Because government and people are joined 
together by the principle of consent, the political 
authority is, therefore, accountable to the people; 
it is an authority that must explain itself; | 
though only a few may originate a policy,” Pericles 
said, “we are all able to judge it.” This is the af- 
firmation on which democracy rests. We can all 
argue, criticize, join with our friends in attacking 
or promoting a policy. Thus we can all be respon- 
sible. We can all be citizens. The future depends on 
how we behave, not on an historian’s apocalyptic 
visions and not on a tyrant’s whims. We become 
what we do. This is the burden of freedom: that is 
all our fault, or our credit, and that we can never 
blame fate. 

Democracy is responsible political power be- 
cause the responsibility is with the people. 

But a people, it must be pointed out, can be 
conquered and thus governed without their con- 
sent. This subjugation may continue for ages, until 
at some glorious time, the people become powerful 
enough to liberate themselves. They establish a 
government that they hope will remain subject to 
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their will, promoting their freedom and well-being, 

There seems to be a trend of freedom in all of 
human history; at least one historian, Croce, 
considers history as “the story of liberty." It may 
be said that Athens has started a process that has 
yet to complete itself in history; the democratiza- 
tion of human society. Democracy is a revolu- 
tionary doctrine because of this; the Periclean 
vision has yet to be realized. On the other hand, 
the Marxist vision, to put it in the kindest terms, 
has been perverted in the process of realization. 
Lenin himself believed wholeheartedly that his 
new Russia would be the future model of democra- 
cy, but it has since been sacrificing political free- 
dom on the way to Utopia. 

“We should,” Herbert Agar suggests, “help 
every effort to make Communism and democracy 
unite, We may learn that the mixture is impossible; 
but there is no proof yet.”” 

| can guess that this sentiment is occasioned by 
the comparative social and economic egalitarianism 
of communist states, and the fact that in welfare 
states such as one finds in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, political, social, and economic democracy 
have achieved a level of development that is a 
tribute to the ingenuity and discipline of social 
man. Many modernizing - - revolutionary - - socie- 
ties might very. well settle, | think, for. the Scandi- 
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navian model with certain improvements which 
will be explained later as a present-day democratic 
ideal. | have my serious doubts, however, about the 
Chinese model, for it may just very well be a des- 
perate political response to the social and economic 
problems of 700 million people. How much really 
of the vast Chinese mainland can be "“commu- 
nized”? | personally believe the Chinese model is 
applicable nowhere else, unless it is to a people of 
comparable size, history and temperament: it is a 
unique case. 

Men will always rationalize their political pre- 
ferences, customs, habits, and commitments, and 
there will never be a shortage of reasons for res- 
tricting individual freedom and liberty in the name 
of “higher goals.”” Some of these interests and goals 
can be rather compelling, such as national victory 
in time of war, although in the United States, even 
this reason is not compelling enough to modulate 
dissent. But we are here dealing with the difficult 
and tangled question of democracy, and by tradi- 
tion and theory, it is a political system that is iden- 
tified with freedom and various institutions of safe- 
guarding and promoting it. These institutions are 
representative government constituted by free and 
popular elections; and freedom of the press, 
speech, thought, assembly, and association. 

A political society marred by social znd econo- 
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mic inequalities, and administered by a government 
burdened with corruption and inefficiency may be 
weak and unstable, but so long as it possesses the 
institutions of popular representation, freedom of 
the press, speech, and so forth, it remains, for all 
that, a democracy. It may be in danger of over- 
throw by revolutionary groups, which, in our time, 
may count a well-organized communist revolu- 
tionary hard core, but it cannot in any reasonable 
way be characterized as fascistic; it is still a de- 
mocracy, And if such a democracy learns to ap- 
preciate the dangers not merely to itself but to the 
people that established it, if it can still muster the 
courage, the resolution and the wisdom to save 
itself, it will be revolutionary. 

All that a democratic government, for all its 
failings, has to understand, is that the revolu- 
tionary challenge to democratic government is 
nothing more or less than the challenge of its own 
ideals. 

Considered in the light of new conditions and 
deepened or expanded perceptions, subjected to a 
social setting in which new demands confront 
established institutions, these ideals must neces- 
sarily arouse a revolutionary allegiance. 

Modernization: revolution: change. These are 
the equations in societies , like ours, have 
experienced social and economic development. But 
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the important question is whether ours is a society 
whose “processes of political modernization and 
political development have lagged behind the pro- 
cesses of social and economic change.” 

Samuel P. Huntington suggests that political 
modernization “involves the extension of political 
consciousness to new social groups and the mobi- 
lization of these groups into politics.” On the other 
hand, political development “involves the creation 
of political constitutions sufficiently adaptable, 
complex, autonomous, and coherent to absorb and 
to order the participation of these new groups 
and to promote social and economic changes in the 
society.” 

Is our society, then, sufficiently modernized 
and developed politically to cope with the pro- 
cesses of social and economic change? 

An adequate answer will obviously require an 
inquiry into the actual conditions of democracy in 
the Philippines. 

However, it should be said in advance that the 
revolutionary demand for a different form of 
government, a point raised by Hannah Arendt, 
must to my mind meet the democratic criterion. A 
revolution which subsequently establishes a regime 
which restricts rather than expands the areas of 
human freedom may still deserve the name of 
revolution, but it is not an act of liberation. What 
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form of government can we substitute for a 
democracy? 

It is on this point that the whole revolutionary 
issue lies, A democratic government may confront 
the imminence of revolution because of those 
social and economic inequalities of developing or 
modernizing societies. Under these conditions, the 
democracy that the people enjoy is a precarious 
one, A revolution can only justify itself then as a 
movement towards more and fuller democrati- 
7 °n; a revolution with a contrary vision of a new 
susety can only be anti-democratic. | do not be- 
lieve that such a revolution can justify itself, or 
rather, its only justification will be its success, 

A democratic government faced with such a 
revolution has two alternatives: repression, which, 
if carried too far, will justify charges of fascism, 
and accommodation to those revolutionary de- 
mands whose realization cannot but strengthen the 
derhocratic system. The democratic government, in 
effect, competes with the subversive forces which 
aim to manipulate revolutionary expectations for 
their anti-democratic ends. In effect, the govern- 
ment itself becomes revolutionary - - promoting a 
revolution form the center --in sum, a democratic 
revolution. ~ 


a 
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DEMOCRACY, WHEN subjected to social 
criticism, seems to be more apparent than real 
because of the wide economic gap between the few 
who are rich and the many who are poor. This 
perception has popularized the rhetoric of crisis, 
which, if truly reflective of reality, should justify a 
feeling of national despair. 

But what are the facts? What is the reality? | 
will from the outset discount the claims of govern- 
ment, for they immediately generate political con- 
troversy. There is, however, a disinterested study 
of Philippine social, economic and political con- 
ditions: a report prepared for the Agency for In- 
ternational Development by a team of specialists 
from the Rand Corporation. Its title is suggestive: 
A Crisis of Ambiguity: Political and Economic 
Development in the Philippines. 
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Why the crisis of ambiguity? As the Report 
says, the perceptions of national conditions are 
quite distorted. The Rand specialists, for example, 
arrived at three conclusions on the political situa- 
tion that cannot but startle the rhetoricans of 
crisis. 

1. Filipinos believe that government has a 
positive impact on their lives. In 1969, 46 per cent 
of the Filipinos believed that the national govern- 
ment improves conditions, 35 per cent believed 
that the government makes no difference, and 7 
per cent believed that they would be better off 
without the national government. Such figures 
compare favorably with responses from other 
countries. For example, in Mexico in 1963 only 18 
per cent of the people believed that the govern- 
ment made no difference to their lives, Similarly, 
the Philippines compares well with developed de- 
mocracies in the perception of equal treatment; 42 
per cent of the Filipinos expect equal treatments; 
35 per cent do not, 23 per cent don’t know. 

2. It is hard to find groups of voters who are 
strongly discontented or demanding a more issue- 
oriented politics. The poor, the young, and tenants 
++ appear not to differ from the rest of the popu- 
lation. In general, all groups prefer honesty, pork 
barrel, and a candidate who speaks their dialect. 
No group appears to be demanding a different kind 
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of politics. Without such a general demand the 
stability of the system is unlikely to be threatened, 
Without such a demand, however, it is also difficult 
for politicians to be innovators. 

3. These results indicate more political stabil- 
ity in the Philippines than casual observation or the 
press would suggest. Filipino views of government 
performance compare favorably with those found 
in developed countries. Demands for fundamental 
change are hard to find. Politicians perceive the 
wishes of their constituents accurately and try to 
fulfill them. 

These conditions directly contradict the rabid 
pronouncements about our political life, and nota 
few commentators, honing their perceptions in the 
city, will find them rather difficult to believe. The 
Rand specialists could be wrong, or there could be 
some fault in their rigorous method of observation 
and analysis - - and “‘after all, they are foreigners.” 
But they did investigate our national community in 
depth, and a clear indication of their scholarly 
integrity is their use, out of puzzlement perhaps, of 
the word “ambiguity.” 

How could there be such a divergence between 
perception and reality? The answer may lie in the 
alienation of the few who go by opinion from the 
many who go by experience. The commentators, 

-notably foreign journalists (as the Rand Report 
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pointed out) have been conditioned by what they 
hear, read and say in the urban centers, where the 
propaganda of disenchantment and discontentment 
about many things is strongest. But the masses are 
existentialists about politics. 

The masses. to begin with, take the rhetoric of 
crisis for wk —t_is: as the language of political 
competition and debate, which for all its color 
during electoral campaigns, is irrelevant to the 
people's actual experience and use of government. 
Outsiders miss the fact that there is a kind of co- 
terie perception about Philippine political life, and 
that those who are most rabid in their pronounce- 
ments are more intent on making a case rather 
than describing a situation. But by majority vote, 
which is the only vote there is (and demonstrative 
too of democracy’s hard realism of putting its faith 
on the wisdom of the People), Philippine 
democracy is stable. 

Its troubles are by no means few: the rich are 
few and the poor are many, some fraud and vio- 
lence do occur during elections, as in other de- 
mocracies, oligarchs do seek to manipulate political 
authority, public servants do cheat, workers do get 
exploited, criminals do commit crimes, beggars do 
beg, but ours remains a stable political democracy. 
And while some Filipinos, as the Rand survey 
shows, do find life difficult, they expect it to be 
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better and believe that government can accomplish 
this for them. There cannot be a stronger testi- 
mony to our political stability. 

Still, not all the critics of Philippine democracy 
can be completely wrong. They represent, after all, 
an articulate segment of the population, and when 
they are obviously disinterested and not simply 
“grinding their axes," they deserve a serious hear- 
ing. Their contention that ours is a society of priv- 
ilege, which, in turn, institutionalizes corruption, 
iniquity and even injustice, must make us pause 
and wonder about the general feeling of satisfac- 
tion about the political system. A ready explana- 
tion is the freedom that Philippine democracy 
permits to every citizen. But we must go deeper 
than this. The system works - - but what, beneath 
the social and political institutions, gives it 
viability? 

1 will call it the political culture, which is a 
culture that gives a central and crucial role to the 
politician. It is fashionable to speak of “politics” as 
a “disease” in our national life, but we must face 
the fact that a majority of our people depend on 
the government for their well-being, which inevi- 
tably means that they are dependent on political 
connections to get their due from an oftentimes 
leisurely and corrupt bureaucracy. The political 
culture, therefore, of the majority, permits and 
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encourages the use of political influence: thus the 
criterion of accessibility as the measure of political 
success, That is the underlying meaning of the 
Rand finding that “politicians perceive the wishes 
of their constituents accurately and try to fulfill 
them.” 

We Filipinos are said to have a keener, more 
imperious sense of our individual rights than of our 
collective, or social, interests. At his best, there- 
fore, the politician must successfully mediate the 
claims of the individual with those of society, or as 
the phrase goes, “reconcile individual inclinations 
with the public interest.” Most often, however, the 
prudent politician follows the line of least 
resistance by accommodating as many individual 
constituents as he can, in the hope that somehow 
collective or social goals (in a political imitation of 
Adam Smith's “invisible hand”) will take care of 
themselves. Indeed, the most telling popular in- 
dictment against a politician or a public official, 
for that matter, relates neither to his honesty nor 
to his abil but to his availability — that is, 
availability sbtain what his constituents, for one 
reason or another, believe they cannot get for 
themselves. The politicians who are. able to per- 
petuate themselves in power are responsible in this 
respect; their constituents retain them and are 
more or less satisfied. 
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This arrangement institutionalizes a populist, 
personalized and individualist idea of democracy in 
the person of the politician. Consider how we 
translate the democratic principle of communi- 
cation between the governors and the governed 
into personal, physical contact. Any Filipino who 
has ever held or sought public office knows that his 
constituents resent the so-called cordon sanitaire 
(they want him personally for anything), and that 
they regard him as the inexhaustible font of per- 
sonal services, from attending wakes and bailing 
out errant sons, making his availability so punish- 
ing as to sacrifice all privacy, including his family. 
All this is quite apart from his duty of bringing to 
his community all the government service and 
patronage that his influence and maneuverings can 
obtain. | recall vividly a then governor's pathetic 
justification of his support of an incumbent pres- 
ident; he had to cross party lines, he said, because 
the welfare of his province demanded it. Those 
who speak of “party ideologies” condemned him, 
but, as it turned out, his constituents continued to 
give him their mandate. 

As | have said, our democratic culture is po- 
pulist, personalized and individualist. It works 
because the politicians make it work by precisely 
responding to the peculiar demands of their con- 
stituencies. That the system does not recommend 
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itself to the critics is obvious, for they belong to 
the 35 per cent, although a minority, who believe 
that government makes no difference in their lives, 
They are, however, sophisticated enough to prefer 
a more institutionalized way of conducting the 
public business, although, when necessary, they 
also resort to the politician. The system, in short, 
does not conform to the Western image of a de- 
mocracy more or less operating like an efficient 
industrial corporation. 

For the function of a politician as the provider 
of personal and community services weakens rather 
than strengthens public institutions and breeds 
“venalities” on the one hand, and high corruption, 
‘on the other. 

| take this to be a valid criticism of Philippine 
Democracy, despite the fact that because it works, 
the majority are satisfied with it. Right now it is 
only a minority, concentrated in the urban middle 
class, which is prejudiced by the political culture. 
Neither too rich to command influence nor too 
numerously poor to threaten politicians with its 
votes, the small middle class, knowing the value of 
time and effort, find the personalism of politics 
wasteful and inconvenient. Now it is middle class 
thetoric which colors much of political and social 
criticism, oscillating, as it were, between radicalism 
and liberalism, Its apocalyptic “message” resounds 
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in the media, not only because of its dramatic ef- 
fectiveness but also, and mainly, because of its use- 
fulness in promoting the political and economic 
interests of organized sectors, mainly oligarchies, 
This rhetoric propagandizes the need for change 
despite the difficulty of finding any fundamental 
demand for change among the majority, 

The rhetoric of crisis, then, may be an intel- 
lectual perversity arising out of the hyperbolic 
vocabulary of Philippine politics, but it is not 
easily dismissed as invalid. Shorn of its polemics, 
particularly that of an ideological tendency, the 
language of crisis points to an emergent anxiety 
about our democracy, which is populist, personal- 
istic and individualist. The very fact that it has 
worked very well so far, apparently responsive to 
popular needs, should not give us the complacent 
confidence that it will always work. 

The very mobility of our society is based on the 
peculiarities of our democracy, and being peculiari- 
ties, they cannot always be reliable in a changing 
world. 

The Rand Report, in establishing our political 
stability, nevertheless contained an observation 
that should make us anxious. Pointing out that 
there is no demand for a different kind of politics, 
and, thus, no threat to political stability, it suggests 
that the very lack of such a demand makes it also 
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difticult for politicians to be innovators, 

What this means essentially is that there is re- 
sistance to change, and given that resistance, how 
can there be modernization? How can our society 
modernize? And we must modernize -- we must, 
in fact, face up to revolutionary changes - - if our 
nation is to continue to survive and prosper, 

We note that the majority may complain, as 
anyone would under certain occasions, but they 
are clamoring for fundamental change. While this 
means that they approve of our democracy, it also 
suggests that it is because of its peculiarities, its 
culture, And this culture, by weakening public 
institutions, has a negative element: it is not so 
efficient for the pursuit of social goals.-One reason, 
for example, for the pervasiveness of corruption is 
that in being part of the system, everyone. it 
touches seems to benefit. As | have intimated, the 
corrupt politician who is at the same time acces- 
sible to his constituents has more chances of stay- 
ing in power than. an honest one “who has not 
done anything.” He probably takes his legislative 
or executive work more seriously, concentrating on 
collective goals to the detriment of political 
“fence-mending,” but he is more often judged by 
the populist, personalistic and* individualist 
standards of the political culture. A true politician 
should be able to lead his constituency in a pre- 
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carious present towards an uncertain future, but he 
dare not initiate or innovate unless he can be sure 
that it will not cost him his position. It is easy to 
condemn him for lack of moral courage, but what 
good is a businessman without a business, a politi- 
cian without policy? | must see where my people 
are going so that | may lead them,” an Athenian 
politician was supposed to have said. There are 
certain conditions, however, in which this attitude 
cannot be a useful principle of democratic leader- 
ship. 

The progressive character of a democracy lies in 
the free debate over policy and performance, in 
short, the existence of an organized opposition. It 
is this opposition party which absorbs discontent 
and, hopefully, mobilizes it for change. Most often, 
however, change is just a new set of leaders with- 
out a new set of policies. This is not so much an 
“ideological poverty” in the political parties, as 
some maintain, but in the perception of power that 
‘there. is strong resistance to radical change. This 
resistance comes not only from the oligarchs, 
which hold on to their privileges and want more of 
them, but even from the constituency which is 
attached to the fami blessings of the political 
“culture. For change must entail a certain. dis- 
orientation and it does imply sacrifice. 

The masses, it must be noted now, are capable 
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of sacrifice, particularly when persuaded of its 
necessity: their very dependence on government 
can act as the very lever of consent. 

They feel, moreover, that government has social 
and economic obligations to them, to fulfill which, 
it must spread the wealth of society. This view 
certainly is not quite popular with the more af- 
fluent members of society who are naturally con- 
servative in their attitudes. 

But can there be any dispute over the principle 
that those who have must necessarily support those 
who have not? Those who dispute this had better 
confront the view that it is, on the contrary, those 
who have not who have enriched and kept in safety 
and comfort those who have. 

The choice is between democratizing private 
wealth or “socializing” it. Democratization is the 
governing idea in these remarks on property by US 
Supreme Court Justice Benjamin’ N. Cardozo: 
“Property, like liberty, though immune under the 
Constitution from destruction, /s not immune from 
regulation essential for the common good. What 
the regulation shall be, every generation must work 
out for itself.” Socialization, on the other hand, 
means quite simply the abolition of private pro- 
perty, which is a process that historically has been 
associated intimately with communism. Under this 
system, as we know it from experience, not only 
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private property is abolished but also human free- 
dom. 

The choice between democratization and 
“socialization” is inescapable; we are doomed to 
make it. Neither procrastination nor evasion will be 
of much use in our modernizing society. It is true 
that as the Rand report suggests there is hardly any 
demand for fundamental change in the various 
sectors of Philippine society, but this information 
is only useful and consoling when determining, at 
this early time, the changes that must occur in 
order to modernize Philippine society. The cry of a 
tiny minority now, even the misperceptions of 
actual conditions, indicate revolutionary expecta- 
tions. Thus, more than impatience, complacency 
holds the perils for the future of our society. 

This complacency exists because of the very 
viability of the political system, which, democratic 
as it can be, is populist, personalistic and individ- 
ualist, according to the orientation of our polit- 
ical culture. 

What are the dangers of a populist politics? 
How can there be anything suspect in a politics 
that is exclusively devoted to the wishes of the 
populace? The first danger is mob democracy, the 
kind feared by J. Stuart Mill when he proposed 
informing the common sense of the many with the 
wisdom of a few. Our experience attests that 
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demagogues could give the masses a false sense of 
well-being and hope, so that important economic 
and social questions are approached with the pre- 
judices of the masses in mind rather than their wel- 
fare. Few leaders are ready to acquaint the people 
with the sacrifices and difficulties of development 
under the principle of freedom: they would make 
everything possible and easy to win a popular man- 
date, There is, therefore, a confusion of popular 
sovereignty with popular prejudice, to the advan- 
tage of demogogues and the detriment of the 
many. But more dangerous than this is the inclina- 
tion of selfish interests to promote their own ad- 
vantage while professing to champion the people; 
the people are at times consequently misled into 
supporting positions and measures which are ac- 
tually harmful to them but which seem beneficial 
at the time that they are being strongly advocated. 

The common solution is, of course, popular 
education - - a full disclosure and discussion of 
facts and issues before the electorate. But this isa 
long process, and, in any case, the “credible” 
organs of public enlightenment are the very vested 
interests which have a great stake in perpetuating 
Populist politics for their own ends. 

Who, in short, will protect the people from 
their “protectors” ? The people can do something 
about their elected representatives and leaders, but 
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what can they do about their selt-appointed guard- 
ians, who have achieved that eminence by the sheer 
force of wealth and influence? 

Formal power is more easily dealt with than 
informal power, for the former is accountable and 
the latter, not. 

In a populist political culture, the political 
rhetoric inflames popular passions while actual 
performance serves private ends. 

The majority of the people, in turn, seem to be 
more conscious of their own personal interests, 
holding that government to be good which success- 
fully promotes them. -But in our culture, the 
pursuit of these ends bypasses public institutions in 
favor of the energetic politician. More often, the 
politician neither legislates nor administers so 
much as he intervenes and mediates. He achieves a 
personalized relationship with his constituents as 
individual persons, more anxious about doing 
things for each of them rather than for all of them. 
A bridge, a school, or a rural development project, 
although important, is not enough. Has he been 
approachable? Has he managed to place a sonina 
Manila office? Where was he when a fire broke out 
or a typhoon came? How personally generous has 
he been with the needs of certain influential 
leaders? If he fails in these personalist tests, he 
fails as a politician. 
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The individualist cast of the political culture 
follows from its populist and personalist conven. 
tions. All this seems to be historically rooted in 
what may be called the Filipino character: Jose 
Rizal himself was moved to point out that in the 
Philippines, there seemed to be individual but no 
national progress. Everyone had his own strategy 
for personal survival, but there was no strategy for 
national survival. 

Are the people to blame for this state of af- 
fairs? Hardly, for conditions are such that the 
majority depend on the government. But are the 
politicians, who are simply responding to the sit- 
uation as they see it? I would say Yes, Within the 
undeniably practical limits of political survival, 
politicians can and should try out some innova- 
tions that will transform the political culture from 
being populist, personalist and individualist to 
being more nationalist, institutional and socialist, 
in the strict meaning of being more conscious 
about the means of society and the national com- 
munity. 

This was one of the reasons I supported the call 
to a constitutional convention to draft a new 
fundamental law rather than allow the members of 
Congress to do so. 

The delegates to the Constitutional Convention, 
theoretically, would be free of the demands of 
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political survival. 

Make no mistake about it, however, Our politi- 
cal culture is not completely a negative force in our 
democracy, it exercises a positive influence in our 
commitment to freedom. Its peril is subtle: the 
mass dependence on government can work at 
cross-purpose with the democratic ideal of self- 
reliant, free individuals. A government can success- 
fully satisfy the material needs of a great many 
people, but it need not be a democratic govern- 
ment at that. Ours is able to achieve this, at least 
with the majority, in a state of democracy, but 
that is not the supreme end: the supreme end of a 
democracy is to have more of the 35 per cent who 
believe that government has no impact in their lives. 
This is a naive belief because government does have 
an impact except that this 35 per cent merely mean 
that they do not need the government for their 
personal needs. All the same, they can be suffi- 
ciently disinterested about government; they are 
liberated enough to consider government in the 
light of principles, purposes and performance; 
government, in short, as an instrument of achieving 
the collective purposes and well-being of human 
beings. 

This 35 per cent, | dare say, may include the 
modern segment of our society: the modernizing - - 
revolutionizing - - segment. Its ranks have produced 
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many of the leftist intellectuals, radicals, student 
militants and communist revolutionaries. Hence 
the poignant bewilderment of parents who ask 
where they had gone wrong because certainly their 
militant sons and daughters were not truly de- 
prived in life, They mistake the passion for revo- 
lution with the experience of dire poverty, but the 
passion for revolution is perhaps a passion for 
solidarity, fraternity and justice; it perhaps calls 
forth the noblest qualities of ‘human beings, al- 
though its bureaucratization - - as in the commu- 
nist revolutions’ - also brings forth their cruelty 
and lust for power. What we should understand 
about the revolutionary passions of the young and 
certain segments. of the middle-class intelli- 
gentsia is that some of them may indeed desire a 
society they can be proud of, an order ‘of things 
that is approximately the concrete expression of 
democratic ideals, and certainly these are reason- 
able demands. . 

"They are, indeed, revolutionaries precisely 
because of the ‘revolutionary potential of the 
Democratic Idea, but they may not be extremists. 
For this reason, they must be persuaded that their 
demands are welcome and workable, unless we are 
Prepared to see them misled by conspirators who 
will mobilize ‘their revolutionary passions and 
energies for a revolution that will end all revolu- 
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tions because it will end human freedom, 

To sum up: Philippine democracy exists in a 
political culture which is populist, personalist and 
individualist in orientation. Thus far, this culture 
has worked very well in its influence on political 
society. But there is no assurance that this will 
always be the case because of the modernizing - - 
revolutionary - - elements in a society which must, 

| as a matter of course, revolutionize itself as an 
imperative of national development. The problem, 
therefore, is the modification of the political 
culture, so that the revolutionizing elements can be 
absorbed within the democratic system, thus 
achieving not only what is good in itself but also 
preventing the kind of revolution that is destruc- 
tive of human freedom. 
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CHAPTER Five Democratic Revolution 


The Theory i LENIN WE owe the 


statement that there could not be revolution with- 
out a revolutionary theory. His theory of de- 
mocratic revolution, was premised on the over? 
throw of an existing reactionary regime by a class- 
conscious proletariat under the leadership of a re- 
volutionary vanguard: the communist party. Not 
to depart too much from Marxian theory, that the 
proletarian revolution would occur in highly devel- 
oped capitalist societies. Lenin conceived of the 
revolution in two steps: the first, the bourgeois, 
then the proletarian. All the same, however, 
Lenin's revolution was made in a backward, 
Peasant society. Mao's revolution, further de- 
parting from Marx and Lenin, was made with a 
Peasant rather than proletarian base. (The story 
goes that Stalin sent Mao a book on partisan war- 
fare at the end of the last war and that Lin Piao 
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said after reading it, “It's a good thing that we did 
not have this as our textbook before, or we would 
have been wiped out ten years ago.") Castro's rev- 
olution is said to be based on the concept of the 
foco, a kind of magnetic base of revolution, which 
was vainly imitated by the CIA in the disastrous 
Bay of Pigs invasion. It appears therefore that 
every revolution makes up its own theory, and 
that, at least in the Cuban experience, theory 
comes after, not before, its success: inductive 
rather than deductive, 

No two revolutions are exactly the same. Does 
this mean that there is no general theory of revo- 
lution? 

The communists claim there is but they would 
limit themselves to revolutions whose objective is 
the establishment of a communist state. And these, 
moreover, are the orthodox communists, now 
rejected by the Neo-Marxists, the New Left revo- 
lutionaries, represented by such theoreticians and 
ideologues as Marcuse, R.D. Laing, Fanon, Debray 
and the rest, who combine revolutionary theory 
with a mystique of violence. There is by no means 
a unanimity on the radical left on many important 
points regarding revolution. 

Our theory of the Democratic Revolution is, to 
my mind, much broader and more general, based, 
as it were, on the fundamental concept of human 
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freedom. The theory is founded on the people's 
inherent right to revolution, recognized by a dem- 


ocratic government and denied by others, even 
those which have been established after the over. 


throw of an oppressive, anti-democratic regime, 
This is so because of the essentially revolutionary 
character of democratic thought, which holds 
human freedom to be the motive force of history. 

As has been pointed out before, from this point 
of view all revolutions are democratic ~ or initially 
democratic - but they are of two types: the 
Jacobin and the Liberal. 

Jacobin revolutions liquidate an entire ruling 
class and its governing machinery, resulting in the 
destruction of an existing social order and its re 
placement by a new one. Most modern revolutions 
are Jacobin because of the illegitimacy and the op- 
pressiveness of the governments against which they 
were made, 

Liberal revolutions, which are rare, democratize 
or radicalize an existing social order, and while 
they may not be completely devoid of violence, 
they achieve their ends by constitutional and legal 
means. A case in point was the Bloodless English 
Revolution, which transformed English society 
with the enfranchisement of the emerging classes- 
As Jacobin revolutions destroy closed societies, 
liberal revolutions democratize open societies. 
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Again it is necessary to observe that a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of liberal revolutions is their 
occurrence in an essentially democratic, or proto- 
democratic, order. There is no point in liquidating 
such an order, for democracy, in theory and in 
fact, is self-revolutipnizing. Its revolution therefore 
is the Democratic Revolution, while the Jacobin 
revolution could just as well replace one tyranny 
with that of another, 

Democratic: theoreticians consider the consti- 
tutionality of democratic governments as the 
guarantee of the people’s right to revolution, for it 
provides for radical changes by peaceful means. 
The decisive concept of revolution is radical change 
rather than violence. Only when the constitutional 
means for change become impotent or unavailable 
does armed revolution become justifiable. A 
Jacobin revolution which has for its aim the over- 
throw of a democratic government is clearly a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

In an oppressive, undemocratic society, a 
Jacobin revolution is justified, even inevitable. In 
an imperfect democracy (and which democracy is 
not? ), a democratic revolution - constitutional 
and liberal -- is necessary. As a matter of fact, the 
stability and strength of a democracy depends on 
the concept of a continuing revolution by cons- 
titutional means, 
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This, then, is the theory of Democratic Rey. 
olution, constitutional, liberal, and as 1 shalt 
show, nationalist. 


The Origins 

We need not go beyond our historical ex. 
perience to establish the origins of the Democratic 
Revolution. The fundamental nationality of a revo- 
lution determines its success. Exported revolutions 
can only fail, as many of our self-proclaimed revo- 
lutionists have yet to understand. It is certainly 
wise to learn from the experience of others, but it 
is also unwise, if not traitorous, to fashion our- 
selves after -- or submit ourselves to - foreign 
models. We have a revolutionary tradition that we 
can well be proud of, a tradition that, moreover, 
continues to exercise its influence on our serious 
political thought. 

The Democratic Revolution derived, as | have 
shown, from a general theory, is also Filipino in 
concept and inspiration. It is faithful to our 
historical aspirations and experience, rooted, as it 
were, in the historical demands of the Filipino 
people which gained full expression in the Revo- 
lution of 1896. We are, in many ways, and under 
changing circumstances, still waging this 
revolutionary struggle. 

What are the aims, the demands, of this 
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struggle? As expressed by the propagandists and 
ideologues of the last century, who were “artic- 
ulating the inarticulate thoughts of the Filipino 
people,” these were all summed up in the desire for 
a political authority that would be the instrument 
of national liberation, the promoter of the people’s 
intellectual and moral development and their eco- 
nomic and social well-being. They envisioned a 
society based on moral principles, governing in 
turn the people's economic and social 
relationships. 

This kind of society, as Jose Rizal pointed out, 
could only come about with the unity of people 
and government, since“‘a fatuous government would 
be an anomaly among:a righteous people, just as a 
corrupt people cannot exist under just rulers and 
wise laws.” 

Apolinario Mabini, the “brains of the Revo- 
lution,” completing the formulation, considered it 
an imperative of social regeneration, the radical 
change not only of institutions but also of our 
ways of thinking and behaving. He called these the 
“external” and “internal” revolutions, for in his 
view, as in ours, the moral education of the people 
is a necessity, that it should be established on firm 
foundations, thus purging themselves of their vices. 
The Revolution of 1896 was not merely a clash of 
arms leading to physical liberation: it was a 
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cleansing experience, a moral act. 

Of course, the 1896 revolutionary ideologues 
often committed the error of blaming all or almost 
all of our vices and failures on colonialism, 

Today we see the same phenomenon, 

Thus the thinkers of the 1896 revolution con- 
cluded that colonialism, by making victims and 
then turning them into criminals by perverse 
definition made the revolution a moral and logical 
necessity. Rizal sought to starkly portray the 
process in his ‘novel, E/ Filibusterismo. A small 
farmer, Telesforo, was taxed so severely by the 
friar corporations that he could no longer pay. It 
soon became clear that the purpose was to dis- 
Possess him of his land. The tax therefore was not 
a legitimate exaction of the state under definite 
standards, in which case it would’ be criminal not 
to pay it. Rather, the tax was acruel device for 
dispossessing the colonized native. It was therefore 
out of a sense of outrage that Telesforo rebelled. 

Rizal goes farther. This was Telesforo: how about 
those who managed to accommodate themselves to 
the colonial regime? Like Kapitan Tiago? They con- 
sented to the injustice, were corrupted and subse- 
quently participated in the inherent corruption of 
colonialism. To the more numerous Kapitan Tiagos, 
revolution was not merely driving back the colonizers 
to the sea;it had tobe anact of moral regeneration. 
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Mabini, in underscoring the need for an internal 
revolution, spoke, therefore, with the authority of 
experience, A man with high ideals but few 
illusions, he clearly regarded the revolutionary act 
as the first step in the long and arduous process of 
liberation and regeneration. He knew that in a 
colonial system from whose institutions the 
subjugated native could not expect elementary 
justice; the only recourse outside revolution was a 
protective ring of personal relationships which 
justified cheating and dissembling as part of the 
strategy for survival. It was by no means certain 
that this strategy has not hardened into a habit and 
would instantly disappear with the call to arms. 

What, indeed, happened in the Revolution of 
1896? A group of landlords offered to put up a 
bank to lend money to the Revolutionary 
Government with large tracts of the national 
patrimony for collateral; military leaders and civil 
officials subdivided territories among themsevels: 
Andres Bonifacio was charged, among other 
outlandish accusations, with having received 
money from the enemy, the Spaniards; Antonio 
Luna, whose military qualities Rizal greatly 
admired, and at whose death Mabini commented, 
“the revolution is dead!" was assassinated by 
_Soldiers of the revolution; the so-called 
“constitutionalists” drafted a charter which placed 
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power in the hands of what “constitutionalis:” 
Felipe Calderon frankly called an “intellectual 
oligarchy," because they feared the masses who 
were bearing the brunt of the revolutionary 
struggle, On the threshold of creating a new 
society, the //ustrado class established an 
all-powerful Assembly which revived the Spanish 
system of taxation and returned to its colonial 
owners the friar lands which were precisely one of 
the causes of the “revolt of the masses.”” 

In his personal recollections and numerous 
writings related to the Philippine Revolution, 
Mabini. showed an acute awareness of the full 
moral. dimensions of the task of revolution. This is 
an awareness that has asserted itself again and again 
whenever we speak of the necessity of radical 
change in Philippine society. Mabini’s purge, let us 
call it, which disappointed and frustrated him 
when in one brief, glorious moment, he saw his 
people rise.in revolution only to witness the 
“colonial vices” betray their hopes. 

Without ‘the recognition of our own racial de- 
ficiencies and corruption whether brought about 
by colonialism or not, we cannot understand the 
meaning of the Philippine Revolution, nor, for that 
matter, the Democratic Revolution which has be- 
come. the necessity of the present. The exclusively 
institutional revolutionists, many of whom borrow 
their insights from alien sources, ignore this 
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“internal” task postulated by Mabini, either out of 
convenience or out of expediency. It is true that 
colonialism has corrupted the peoples that it has 
touched and that the task of regeneration must 
begin with the liquidation of those institutions that 
perpetrated and perpetuated the colonial order. 
But more than this, a point is reached when the 
subjugated peoples themselves must change their 
ways of thinking and behaving, their outlook and 
attitudes, to be truly and completely free. 


A native elite stepping into the shoes of a 
foreign elite may constitute an improvement over 
the colonial order, but it is not the most significant 
step in the process of decolonization. Revolution 
should be national, otherwise it is just a coup 
d'etat of color. More so if the native elite is 
nothing more than a “Westernized” segment of the 
population. It was Mabini rather than Marx who 
spelled out the meaning of revolution for the 
Filipinos: ‘Any agitation.promoted by a particular 
class for the benefit of its special interests does not 
deserve the name (of political revolution or evolu- 
tion).”” 


However, the ascent of the //ustrado class to the 
leadership of the Philippine Revolution, which was 
launched by the masses under the Katipunan, was 
accepted as the unity of that class with the people. 
The masses needed leaders and officials who had 
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the means ~ the logistics -- with which to carry out 
the struggle, In this sense, the so-called rule of the 
“intellectual oligarchy" was an essential element in 
the revolutionary and political tradition. It was the 
“revolutionary vanguard.""It would establish the 
kind of political authority desired by the 
ideologues: the instrument of national liberation 
and popular intellectual and moral development, 

It is idle to speculate now what the fate of the 
ilustrado “republican” government would have 
been had the Revolution completely succeeded, 
The fact was that under the American occupation 
there followed a brief period of education in self- 
government under a modified -- some say a 
stronger ~ presidential system. The commonwealth 
era had a colonized government waiting to be free, 
so that it could fully be the instrument of national 
liberation and development. It was the consensus 
that when the hour of independence came, the 
Filipinos would fully emerge a unified people, a 
nation in every sense of the word. 

But the Filipino nation emerged at a time of 
great division, and this was reflected in turn by our 
early postwar politics. There was a division on 
nationalist and social issues, which, in their original 
form, were the bases of the Revolution of 1896. At 
the same time, partisan politics emphasized the 
thetoric over the substance of what is best called 
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popular radicalism. Deliberately or not, every polit- 
ical utterance, particularly in the campaign to win 
yotes, equated the failures of an administration 
with the fundamental alienation of people from 
government. The political culture, which | 
characterized earlier as populist, personalist, and 
individualist, ironically enough sanctioned the con- 
demnation of the very politics which it encourages. 
In sum, radical rhetoric and reactionary reality, but 
with the burden of blame on political authority 
and not on the operations of economic and social 
forces. 

The approval by a great majority of the people 
of their government can only suggest that the 
government is responsive to their needs, and yet 
the rhetoric says the opposite. There is some truth 
in the saying that administrations have fallen on 
the issue of graft and corruption, and yet with the 
supposedly cleansing process of election and re- 
pudiation the issue of graft and corruption has 
been raised at every election. Why? The facile 
reply is “politics.” But this is a simple-minded view 
of the complex reality. For our corruption is 
social; it is not therefore a simple administrative 
problem. Corruption exists because of the inter- 
vention of wealth in politics, in the same way as 
militarism and clericalism are the interventions of 
the military and the organized church in politics. 
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Thus in examining the imperfections of political 
authority, we go beyond the authority itself to the 
wider realm of the society or national community 
that influences it, 

The corruption of political authority lies not in 
itself “but in the source of its power. Colonial 
governments are corrupt, for example, because 
they are established on the superiority of one 
people, or race, over another. The colonized are 
objects rather than citizens. Now a democratic 
political authority, whose source of power is the 
people, is corrupted when the people themselves or 
an influential minority among them, attempt to 
use its institutions or the authority itself for their 
private advantage. We inaugurate at this point the 
oligarchic permeation of the democratic political 
order, the root cause of social corruption. The. 
effective practice of the few becomes a model to 
the rest, hardening in the.end into a way of life,a 
“culture,”" 

The result, however, is by no means an 
autocratic .or despotic political society. Oligarchs 
are not interested in political power as such but in 
economic gain and social privilege. They do 
demand a minimum of peace and order within the 
community but they can and do secure their 
Persons with a private force. It is not that they 
wish the poor to remain in misery but that, the 
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improvement of their lives should not interfere 
with the oligarchical profit. Thus the oligarchs have 
human sentiments and social sympathies as other 
men, they will not deny the humblest citizen the 
right to try and influence government for his own 
ends, and on that basis they believe that they are 
democratic, But that they have more of the means, 
more of the economic power with which, in 
Andrew Jackson's words, “to bend the government 
to their will,” is, in their estimate, no fault of 
theirs. It is the reward of enterprise, or ability, or 
good fortune, even if these were orignally abetted 
by inheritance. 

There is no hard evidence, except for doc 
trinaires and the socially committed intelligentsia, 
that the poor of the nation resent the ways of the 
oligarchy, Our conservative ethic is such that so 
long as one’s fortune did not come from outright 
thievery and graphically illustrated exploitation, it 
merits the honors and respect of men. We confront 
here a personal, simplistic ethic that is a corruption 
of the individualism which holds a man solely res 
ponsible for his life. It does not take account of 
the fact that no single individual can be responsible 
for the social conditions into which he is thrown 
by the accident of the birth. Thus this poverty of 
social thought popularizes the notion that the poor 
are poor because they are not industrious or lucky. 
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Certainly there are a few instances in which this is 
true, but judged from the sociological perspective, 
mass poverty and oligarchical wealth are the result 
of social arrangements. 

This, in all candor, is the disease of our de- 
mocracy, An ethic that has a simplified view of the 
accumulation of wealth illegitimately, while the 
wealth of the economic personnel are legitimately 
amassed. It ignores the fundamental fact that the 
political personnel cannot enrich themselves with- 
out the connivance of the economic personnel, 
since corruption, to be successful, must satisfy the 
greed of both the corrupt and the corruptor. 
“Sharing the benefits” has become the greatest im- 
petus to social corruption at all levels. The 
efflorescence of social corruption has also abetted 
the sad phenomenon of the poor extorting from 
the poor. 

In the institutional sense, the oligarchs, for 
being privileged, are guilty of bringing about this 
State of affairs. In the cultural sense, however, 
everyone is guilty. Social corruption exists because 
of general consent and toleration. This is the full 
moral perception of the revolution that has been 
bequeathed to us by Mabini. Here is the meaning 
of the “internal” revolution which he considered 
indispensable to “social regeneration.” 

To understand this is to understand one of the 
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noble reasons for democratic government ~ which 
js to end “the elevation of the few over the de- 
gradation of the many,” which, by the way, is the 
essence of an oligarchical society. 

A people may have the most responsive polit- 
ical authority, but unless they are faithful to its 
tenets and use its institutions wisely, that authority 
will be eroded by the few who will manipulate it 
for private gain, The political authority will then 
suffer from a diminishing of force and of moral 
authority. A revolutionary situation cannot but 
follow from this erosion of force and confidence, 
with the poor realizing or being made to realize 
that their poverty has been caused by the ol 
igarchical society. This is the reason why revolu- 
tionaries, for all their elaborate theories, anchor 
their appeal on the age-old conflict between the 
rich and the poor. Their success, however, in 
fomenting this class war often depends on the 
decay of the political order. 

But history has shown that revolutions 
based on this premise may have abolished classes 
formally but have not appreciably made men more 
equa! and more free. Dictatorship had to be en- 
forced in the name of freedom and revolution. The 
main reason is that the deposed governments have 
been weak, thus necessitating as a successor a despotic 
tule, not only to further the aims of the revolution, 
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but also - - and above all - - to prevent another 
bloody upheaval. As Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
wisely observed, dictatorships do not grow out of 
strong and successful governments but out of weak 
and helpless ones. “The only bulwark of 
continuing liberty,” he added, “is a government 
strong enough to protect the interests of the people, 
and a people strong enough and well enough in- 
formed to maintain its sovereign control over 
government.” 

Our own revolutionists understood this perfect- 
ly. Mabini and Calderon differed as to which 
branch of government should have the greater 
power - - the executive (hence “‘absolutist”) or the 
legislative (‘hence constitutionalist”), but both rec- 
ognized the necessity of a strong political 
authority. The point is so obvious it would need no 
emphasis were it not for a minority view that de- 
mocracy is equivalent to “weak government and 
strong people,” which is a misunderstanding not 
only of democracy but also of our own tradition, 
not to mention the very concept of government 
itself. It is the power of government, based on 
common consent, which holds a human com- 
munity together. Diminish that power and the 
community falls apart. 

Implied by this principle is the integrity of the 
political authority. An inordinate influence on it 
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by any segment of society, promoting its interests 
at the expense of the whole, compromises its 
ability to promote the common welfare, When gov- 
ernment finds itself in this position, it must either 
finally succumb or liberate itself. The “capture” of 
governments by a special segment loses its 
legitimacy, since it cannot profess to exist by 
common consent. It may continue to command 
force, but its use of it is repressive. On the other 
hand, should government decide to liberate itself, 
it becomes an initiator of revolution, and its use of 
force is legitimate rather than repressive. De- 
mocracy, as observed earlier, is a self- 
revolutionizing, self-rejuvenating political system. 

But a doctrine is not enough: the decisive thing 
is the popular commitment to it. The revolutionary 
education of the Filipinos stopped at the threshold 
of “internal” revolution. It must resume now at a 
time of great social and economic changes. By 
anchoring the Democratic Revolution on our very 
own traditions, | have shown, I believe, the font of 
our capacity for “social regeneration.” It is true 
that we are crippled by a social corruption that 
erodes our moral strength. But we also know its 
causes. Above all, we are aware of the 
revolutionary necessity. 

It is a necessity that, moreover, dates back to 
the anti-colonialist struggle of 1896 for a political 
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authority that would be the instrument of national 
independence, a promoter of the Filipino’s moral 
and intellectual development, economic and social 
well-being. This demand continues up to this day, 
and government, through the years, had been 
trying to satisfy it through all the vicissitudes of 
development. It is a demand that has become more 
acute owing to the growing complexities of the 
modern world. 

Thus revolutionary change has a special 
urgency. 

The time is limited and the choices are few. We 
can either take the revolution into our institutions 
and thus give it a democratic direction, or we can, 
out of confusion, lack of will or indifference, leave 
it in the streets and the countrysides, where it can 
flourish wildly and bear, in the end, bitter fruit. No 
responsible government, however, particularly dem- 
ocratic government, will deliberately elect the 
latter course. It has to assert its mandate. 

The Democratic Revolution is therefore a re- 
dedication to the historical aspirations of the 
Filipino people, but it makes demands not only on 
the: political authority itself but on the very 
foundation of that authority: the people. 


The Agenda for Change 
The dominant characteristic of our society 
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which demands radical change is the economic gap 
between the rich and the poor. We find here a wide 
consensus that includes the rich themselves. This 
gap is the constant theme of political oratory and 
social criticism, There is a general agreement that 
this gap must be narrowed down if only for the 
sake of social stability. 

Now the stability of Philippine society is 
founded on precarious ground: the effectiveness of 
government as a patron of the poor. We must dis- 
tinguish here between the social services that 
government provides out of the allocation of the 
scarce resources of society and the patronage that 
it dispenses for political purposes. The latter 
suggests a kind of privilege for the poor in order to 
keep their consent to the established order of 
things. This is precarious because no government 
can remain a patron without institutionalizing a 
general dependency that is not only a burden but a 
threat. While the government must care for the un- 
fortunate members of society, this cannot be its 
social mission. The social mission of government, 
given widespread poverty, is to turn wards into free 
men, for unless this is done, they will soon 
Constitute a separate nation of the poor. We come 
then face to face with the problem of property. As 
Soon as the poverty of the many and the wealth of 
the few is raised’ as a social issue, only two 
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demands can be heard: either to regulate or de- 
mocratize private wealth, or to abolish it. 

Our society, it appears to me, has reached that 
point when it must consciously decide, and decide 
quickly, between the democratization of wealth or 
its abolition, We should not imagine that our 
society can postpone making its choice in the hope 
that time and good fortune will set things right. 
The intellectual, moral and religious traditions of 
mankind have never looked kindly on the private 
possession or enjoyment of property. These 
traditions have a particular sharpness in the 
modern world because of a general consciousness 
that poverty is neither a fate nor a punishment but 
a social condition that can and must be changed. 

There was a time, of course, when property was 
strongly defended. John Locke held that its pres- 
ervation was the reason men entered into society. 
Pope Leo XIII, the author of the Rerum Novarum, 
pronounced that the fundamental principle if one 
would alleviate the conditions of the masses was 
the “inviolability of private property.” Edmund 
Burke said that “the power of perpetuating our 
Property in our families is one of the most valuable 
and interesting circumstances belonging to it, and 
that which tends the most to the perpetuation of 
society itself." 

On the other hand, St. Ambrose pronounced 
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that “property hath no rights.” The pagans 
blasphemed God because they “hold earth as 
property.” St. Chrysostom called the rich man a 
thief. Clement of Alexandria called property “the 
fruit of inequity.” Proudhon, the only socialist 
Jose Rizal ever heard of, said “property is theft (La 
propriete c'est la vol), St. Thomas Aquinas advised 
men to consider their possessions as common to 
all, “to share without hesitation when others are in 
need.” Lincoln asserted the primacy of human 
rights over property rights. And Daniel Webster 
warned that the freest government cannot long 
endure when the tendency of the law is to create a 
rapid accumulation of property in the hands of a 
few, and to render the masses poor and dependent. 

No political or social theory of modern times 
holds property to be inviolable or to be privately 
enjoyed. The most conservative theory reflects the 
judgment of Theodore Roosevelt who announced 
sixty. years ago that “the man who wrongly holds 
that every human right is secondary to his profit 
must now give way to the advocate of human 
welfare, who rightly maintains that every man 
holds his property subject to the general will of the 
community to regulate its use to whatever degree 
the public welfare may require it.” 

As Pope Paul VI reminds us all, in his 
encyclical, Populorum Progressio: 
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".. . Private property does not constitute for 
anyone an absolute and unconditioned right. No 
one Is justified in keeping for his exclusive wie 
what he does not need, when others lack neces 
sities. Ina word, according to the traditional 
doctrine as found in the fathers of the church 
and the great theologians, ‘the right of property 
must never be exercised to the detriment of the 
common good.’ ” 

The Marxist revolutionary, however, goes a step 
further: the abolition of property. 

These ideas are certainly not new to the 
Filipino mind, which has been shaped spiritually by 
Christian ethics and politically by the democratic ~ 
radical and liberal -- traditions. 

They have colored the political and social 
utterances of the past seventy years. Whether 
meant or not, they have gained popular currency. 
No political or economic leader is so conservative 
now that he would not at the proper time demand 
that the national leadership -- or the political 
authority - come out with a program for the 
“equitable distribution of wealth.” But let us 
understand that no democratic government can 
disturb the property relations of society without 
the aid of revolutionary legislation, It must 
necessarily encounter the most determined 
resistance from the few, the powerful few, who 
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own or control a large portion of the national wealth, 
and who, above all, intervene in the political sphere. 

The process of radical change, although consti- 
tutional, is a convulsive one. The force of law is 
no less violent for being legal. Violence must be 
controlled in a revolution by constitutional means, 
and only a strong democratic government can give 
any such assurance. And in this endeavor, the 
clearest and deepest consent of the people is im- 
perative. 

Only at his own risk, however, may the reader 
construct my words as an advocacy of welfare 
statism or some form of socialism. My deepest 
concern is with the political system that goes by 
the name of democracy ahd not in any social or 
economic ism which may or may not postulate a 
certain political order to realize its aims. | am in- 
terested in those economic and social issues which 
affect the exercise of freedom in society, and 
which, in effect, encourage or hinder free men in 
making the most of themselves. Mine, finally, is an 
anxiety over a political society that is imperilled by 
the fatal social disease of elevating the few over the 
degradation of the many, caused, in turn, by deep 
economic and social inequalities. 

It is only through improvisation - - in which we 
include all the hopeful “changes” in political 
leadership - - that our political society has 
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succeeded in postponing the consequences of 
inequality, Demagoguery, on the one hand, and the 
politics of patronage, on the other, have been 
providing the seasonal expectations and cyclical 
contentment that have thus far kept the lid on 
armed mass revolution. And precisely because of 
these, the drain on scarce resources and the con- 
spiracy of the mighty against change, the legislation 
for meaningful social reforms remains in the books, 
There is a sense, indeed, in which Philippine 
politics is but a game of “musical chairs,” a game 
of changing personalities but not of policies, for 
the political process is unduly influenced by a 
plutocracy, sanctioned by popular consent, whose 
idea of national progress does not go beyond the 
increase in their economic power, and, indirectly, 
their political power. 

In this sense, we only “play at democracy.” If 
politicians beg for money of the rich to win the 
votes of the poor in order to better serve the rich 
the result is sham democracy and a glaring poverty 
in social ethics, We add to this the hypocrisy of 
radical rhetoric. 

But no society can indefinitely deceive itself by 
allowing freedom of radical expression while 
ignoring its tenets in practice. It is true that the 
hyperbolic language of democratic politics 
produces in the minds of the masses a certain 
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amount of skepticism about the claims and 
promises of their political leaders. However, the 
incessant repetitions of radical views and radical 
slogans must in time breed a radical political con- 
sciousness, 

Let us note that ten years ago any public figure 
who expressed anything like the “radical trans- 
formation of society" would have Promptly been 
called a subversive or a communist sympathizer. 
Now it is no longer easy to distinguish the sub- 
versive from the radical democrat: their language 
tends to be similar. Self-professed Maoists do not 
often know what Maoism really is. The Marxist 
view of society influences the utterances of non- 
Marxists, There is an embarrassment of riches in 
radical ideology, or to be exact, ideologies. 

We have-been playing at democracy and 
perhaps even playing at revolution. 

But the time has come when we can no longer 
play at either. 

Through the years of rhetorical radicalism, the 
masses have been undergoing a political education 
in mass democracy. It is doubtful, however, if their 
political education includes an appreciation of the 
complexities of modern nationhood. For the 
agitator’s job is done when they have demonstrated 
the causes of mass misery and poverty and in- 
sinuated the remedy of revolution. The rest is 
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possibly left to political partisanship, the method 
of which is the organization of discontent for 
winning elections, But unless free elections result 
in substantial social changes, discontent will be or- 
ganized to capture state power, 

The constant hammering in the minds of the 
masses of the necessity for a new society must 
create an urgent demand for its realization. And 
unless the political authority is capable of creating 
that new society, it will be repudiated and the task 
entrusted to another. A democracy like ours dare 
not risk this, for the result may mean the end 
rather than the expansion of human liberty. 

We cannot allow our political society to 
become the victim of its unrealized professions. 
Having aroused the masses’ hopes for a new 
society, whether responsible or not the political 
authority must embark on the task of creating it. 


The Primacy of the People 

It is for the People that we embark on the Dem- 
ocratic Revolution in order to alter or transform 
society, We have a more or less clear understanding 
now of what we mean by Democratic Revolution. 
Are we as clear, however, about the term “the 
people? " 

In an essay written at a time of democratic 
crisis, the distinguished American journalist and 
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public philosopher, Walter Lippmann, sought to 
resolve the ambiguity of the term, "the people.” 
He pointed out two different meanings: "When we 
speak of popular sovereignty, we must know 
whether we are talking about The People, as voters, 
or about The People, as‘a community of the entire 
living population, with their predecessors and 
successors.” 

The assumption that the opinions of The 
People as voters can be treated as the expression of 
the interests of The People as historic community 
was, to Lippmann’s mind, unwarrantable, and he 
considered the crucial problem of modern de- 
mocracy to have arisen from this false assumption. 
He attributed to this the enfeeblement of the 
democratic order. 

“Because of the discrepancy between The 
People as Voters and The People as the corporate 

“nation, the voters have no title to consider them- 
selves the proprietors of the commonwealth and to 
claim that their interests are identical to the public 
interest. A prevailing plurality of the voters are not 
The People. The claim that they are is a bogus title 
invoked to justify the usurpation of the executive 
Power by representative assemblies and the 
intimidation of public men by demagogic 
Politicians. In fact demagoguery can be described 
as the sleight of hand by which a faction of The 
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People as voters are invested with the authority of 
The People, That is why so many crimes are 
committed in the People’s name." 

This distinction reflects Edmund Burke's view 
of The People as “connected generations of 
persons joined in partnership” not only “between 
those who are living" but also with “those who are 
dead and those who are to be born.” The People 
then are a corporation, an historic entity, into 
which individuals come and from which they go, 

Our political discourse does not make this 
distinction. We have always assumed the en- 
franchised majority to be The People, or more 
broadly, the masses of the entire population. To 
say then that the pleasure of this majority or the 
masses is the pleasure of The People is the same as 
saying that the pleasure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the pleasure of The People. For The 
People (so distinguished) are, at best, self- 
proclaimed representatives of The People, 

The question, however, is whether the com- 
plicated distinction is necessary to serious political 
thought. | think that it is and all we have to do is 
to ask the meaning of the term, “the People of the 
Philippines” as embodied in our Constitution. The 
framers of our present Constitution were certainly 
not drafting it for the interest of those who ratified 
it at a specific period in history. If they were, the 
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whole charter would have been so particular that it 
would have lost its validly right after it was made. 
Nor is the present Constitutional Convention 
meant to consider only the interests of The People 
as voters, as the masses, or even a// of the people at 
this time in history, for on this very hour, this 
majority, the masses, and the entire people are 
changing: many are dying and many are getting 
born. And it is certainly anomalous to say that The 
People of the Constitution are whatever people 
there may be at the time of its ratification. 
Constitutions are changed not only because of 
new social, economic, or political conditions, but 
because the interests of the The People cannot be 
anticipated for all time. 

We begin to realize, then, the short-sightedness 
of our approach to popular sovereignty, the 
arrogance of our self-regard, when we confine the 
people’s interest to what we, at present, regard to 
be our interests. Our populist, personalist and 
individualist culture must give way not only to 
collective responsibility, but beyond that to our 
historic responsibility. We, as a people, exist not 
only in the urgent present but in the continuum of 
history. We shall live, labor and die as individuals 
but as a people, we are part of that historic stream 
of generations that are the The Filipino People. 

The sure evidence therefore of political 
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maturity, of the highest political sophistication, is 
the recognition of our historic “personality.” It is 
what makes us one nation, one people, for it im- 
Presses upon us the scope of our historic existence 
and thus bestows upon all of us mankind's highest 
responsibility. 

The western or westernized political theorist 
may suppress a smile at the suggestion of an 
Indonesian leader that democracy was “'the unity 
of God with his servant,” but deeper examination 
of the implications of The People as a historic 
community should reveal to him its profound 
truth, 

On the other hand, how many times have we 
confessed weariness over the words, “Our heroes 
and patriots died for us,” as if they were just cliche 
and not an expression of historic actuality? We do 
exist and die for those who will come after us, and 
by our actions we either serve or betray them -- 
those coming generations which are, in their 
totality, The Filipino People. 


Nothing less than this high moral consciousness 
must necessarily guide the Democratic Revolution 
as it reaches out for a new society. 


” 


cuarten ats The New Society 


Te IS A SENSE in 


which ours is an already new society: as the 
caesarean delivery from the foreign conqueror. All 
the developing countries of the world are 
interchangeably referred to as “new nations” or 
“new societies.’ But they are “new” only in the 
sense that the developed nations are “old. "It is all 
a matter of chronology that has little analytical use 
for us in “the new world.” There is among the 
caesarian “new societies” much of the old that we 
have to understand. And among them the 
Philippines is unique, for our pre-colonial 
traditions, unlike those of our Asian neighbors, 
have long been buried and forgotten. 

It has been said perhaps in bitterness that no 
Taj Majal, no Angkor Wat, no Great Wall, stands 
with us to remind the colonial intruder of his 
insolence in affecting to “civilize us” in exchange 
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for exploitation. In the long struggle against 
colonialism, our Asian neighbors opposed their 
cultures and their traditions against the 
conquerors: many a colonial administrator and 
settler lost his head, in more ways than one, in 
trying to live among “‘a strange race.” There is no 
similar record in colonial Philippines, so some 
writers say; about the only insanity inflicted on 
the colonizer was the insanity of greed, which 
reached its dramatic climax in the friar 
assassination of Governor Bustamante. On the 
whole in the Philippines, it was not an uneasy head 
that wore the colonial crown. Not the master but 
the subject was corrupted by “foreign ways.’ 

It is quite revealing that among the articles of 
the Propaganda Movement was Rizal’s contention 
that the Filipinos had a culture of their own before 
the coming of the Spaniards. He was trying to 
prove an identity which the Spaniards denied. That 
we had the Propaganda Movement at all, in the 
sense of proving to our masters our worth rather 
than naturally assuming it, belied our cultural 
subjection, a situation spared the Indonesian, the 
Chinese, or the Burmese, and similar to that of the 
Black Americans. 

Mabini’s bitter allusion to inherited colonial 
vices is traceable to this condition. The 
government employee who makes his pile before 
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he is dismissed from office or the syndicate that 
covers up corruption in the service, is not a 
modern, post-independence counterpart of the 
colonial system but an extension of it. The same 
may be said for the knowing tolerance of social 
corruption and the public show Of moral outrage 
over what it privately indulged in good conscience, 
It is not that we are a corrupt, hypocritical and 
unheroic race, nor even such as individuals, but 
that we become so the moment we “step into” 
society. Social mimesis, let us call it: our behavior 
is an imitation of society - the old, colonial 
society, 

How else do we account for the bitter 
suggestion that we could not even make an honest 
revolution in 1896? It is most assuredly an 
apocryphal tale but when the Governor General 
who would quell the “insurrection” was asked by 
the Spanish Crown what he needed, the former 
disregarded troops and ammunition and simply 
said, “Gold.” I- have been assured that the story 
was not made up by Spaniards but by’ Filipino 
revolutionaries themselves. 

Long before the British came, India had an 
ideology rooted in the long and continuing search 
for the origin and the meaning of life, a tradition 
that exalted meditation above action, the primacy 
of spiritual over material concerns. She had the 
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Hinduist and Buddhist religions. She had a long 
tradition of village politics, the basis of the samiti, 
‘or general assembly, of the Vedic period, and of 
republicanism, the institutions of which developed 
around the eighth century. Gandhi's non-violent 
revolution is an original form of protest, but it had 
its roots in indigenous ideology. 

China, on the other hand, has a rich political 
tradition. The concept of the ‘Mandate of 
Heaven" anticipates the people’s democratic right 
to revolt when the ruler has become unjust or 
ineffective. The pao chia system is a device for 
collective responsibility, and it is, quite possibly, 
the ancient crutch that holds the Communist 
concept of democratic centralism, as the “Mandate 
of Heaven” provided the indigenous power of the 
Communist revolution. The legalist school of 
government no doubt establishes ancient support 
to the totalitarian regime. 

We understand, of course, that India and China 
had their size and ancient civilizations going for 
them before the period of colonialism. But these 
civilizations exerted an influence all over Asia that 
barely touched the Philippines. The influence of 
Islam, on the other hand, was arrested in Sulu, 
Islam with its socially conscious tenet that its 
devotee cannot get a sound sleep when there is a 
hungry man within a hundred miles. 
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It is, however, the inacessibility of the 
Philippines that gave her the Christian religion and 
ihe panoply of Western democratic thought, the 
nineteenth century enlightenment ideology of Jose 
Rizal and the individualist ideology of our 
contemporaries. What would have been our 
political culture, one wonders, if we could have 
had for an ancient base for freedom a modified or 
even a corrupted form of the Chinese pao chia 
system? Could we have readily acquired the 
political habit of reconciling our private 
inclinations with the public good, our individual 
wishes with collective purposes? Or would 
ancestor worship have been transformed into a 
sense of historic responsibility? 

But let us leave aside these speculations and 
consider our failures and vices as a people. Let us 
not hold other people responsible for all our 
weakness. At this instant of recognition, this 
moment of self-understanding, this can no longer 
excuse us. We take instead the first step toward 
self-redemption. 

Revolution, in whatever terms it is framed, 
under whatever principle, is fundamentally a moral 
act, 

But we must now take leave of these exciting 
Speculations and look at ourselves more 
objectively. While it is undeniably true that four 
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centuries of colonization have left their mark on 
us, our very awareness, our own decision to be 
free, can only mean that we are prepared to 
account for ourselves. We cannot be forever 
holding other peoples responsible for our present 
condition. The foreign overlords have gone and 
Filipinos have taken their places: a native oligarchy 
has displaced the foreign one. The fact that we 
have been colonized can no longer excuse us. 

This society that we live in is of our own 
making. The fault is not in our stars but in 
ourselves, 


The Oligarchic Society 

Ours tends to be an oligarchic society. This 
simply means that the economic gap between the 
rich and the poor provides the wealthy few the 
opportunity of exercising undue influence on the 
political authority. But it does not mean that all 
the rich and all the privileges constitute an 
oligarchic class, for many of them - in government, 
business and even the clergy — are socially 
conscious enough to acknowledge the necessity of 
revolutionizing the social order. When | speak, 
therefore, of oligarchy, | refer to the few who 
would promote their selfish interests through the 
indirect or irresponsible exercise of public and 
Private power. 
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What, to begin with, do we mean by 
oligarchical”? 

The Greek political thinkers, who coined the 
term, understood o/igarchy as the rule of the few, 
against the rule of the many, which is democracy. 
Aristotle considered oligarchy and democracy to 
be the principal conflicting forms of government, 
their distinction being defined with the 
understanding that the few are the rich and the 
many the poor. The principal issue is not whether! 
the few were wiser than the many - the issue of 
aristocracy, which, according to Plato, found its. 
perversion in oligarchy. Rather the historic conflict 
between oligarchy and democracy is over the 
political privileges of wealth, the rights of 
Property, and the protection of special interests, 
As Plato observed, oligarchy arises when “riches 
and rich men are honored in the State,” 

Ancient political theory thus récognized the 
antagonism of the rich and the poor as the root of 
Political conflict in any state. The Marxist theory 
of the class struggle is, in this sense, but a recent 
acknowledgment of an immemorial fact. It is not 
that the rich and the poor are in a constant state of 
belligerence (for they can and do exist in 
harmony), but that their antagonism rises to the 
surface whenever the wealth of the few is used to 
the prejudice of the welfare of the many. 
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The concentration of a community's wealth in 
the hands of a small minority must result in ap 
oligarchic society. When this society exists side by 
side with a democratic political authority, as in the 
case of the Philippines, the consequence is an 
oligarchic order, or an “oligarchic democracy” = 9 
term employed on Athenian democracy because 
‘only a very small percentage of its population ~ to 
the exclusion of women and slaves -- enjoyed 
political rights. In our case, every citizen enjoys 
political rights, which, however, are not effectively 
exercised because of social and economic 
inequalities. 

How is this so? In the first place, the 
intervention of wealth in the political sphere 
Produces corruption. And when this practice 
permeates the whole of society itself, the result is 
social corruption and moral degeneration. We have 
seen in a previous chapter how this could lead to 
the failure of a glorious revolution. Now we realize 
that this condition can also promote a political 
culture which equates freedom with 
self-aggrandizement, and the politics of 
Participation, so essential in a democracy, with the 
Pursuit of privilege. 

A society based on privilege is the inevitable 
result, to the extent that the masses themselves, 
following the example of those above them, seck 
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their own middling and often illusory “privileges.” 
Corruption at the top is matched by social 
corruption below. The oligarchic elite manipulate 
the political authority and intimidate political 
leaders; the masses, in turn, perpetuate a populist, 
personalist and individualist kind of politics. 

The permeation of oligarchic “values” is also 
managed through the control of the means of mass 
communication. It is no longer a secret that the 
displeasure of the oligarchs is communicated 
through radio and television commentaries and 
newspaper columns. The media have become the 
weapon of a special class rather than serve as a 
public forum. The so-called “editorial prerogative” 
has been used to justify what is best described as 
“selective journalism.” 

The control of media has perpetuated the 
simplistic politics that have been obstructive of 
meaningful change, the “radical change” more 
honored in the pretension than in the performance. 
It has been remarked how media owners soon 
reverse their social - progressive ~ ideas when it 
comes to their own labor problems. One must note 
that the popular prejudice against any increase in 
taxes, even when these are earmarked for 


developed projects, has primarily been the work of 
media. 


The freedom of the press is sanctimoniously 
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wvoked whenever the work of media is criticized, 
But is its hospitality to the most spurious 
statements and the most outrageous allegations a 
fair step in, say, improving the quality of political 
debate, or keeping the people well-informed? Do 
media not promote the decadence of the masses by 
reducing the discussion of national issues to the 
level of entertainment? The usual excuse is the 
“low taste” of the masses, but pandering to, 
exploiting it, assuming the judgment to be true, 
cannot deserve the abused name of “public 
service.” 

It is quite revealing that the very radicals whom 
the media pretend to sympathize with allude to it 
as the “reactionary press.” The sweeping 
accusation is that the press will lengthily and 
noisily commit itself to the peripheral issues of our 
society but not to the fundamental ones: for 
example, private property. 

There can be no other interpretation of the cry 
for “radical change” than the alteration of the 
manner with which we recognize the right to, and 
enjoyment of, private property. But the media 
have maintained their high objectivity by not 
commenting on the issue; they have contented 
themselves with reporting the statements of 
Constitutional delegates and other public figures, 
thus displaying an uncharacteristic 
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hon-committalness. 

And yet the issue is inescapable. As | have said 
earlier, there are two alternatives: socialization and 
democratization. 

However, we have yet to hear a voice from the 
media concurring with the proposition that the 
existing property laws, derived largely from our 
Spanish past, perpetuate the oligarchic society and 
ensures, in turn, the continuing corruption of the 
political authority. But what does radical change, 
the revolutionization of society, mean but striking 
at the roots of the present social system? 

The truth is that government, the political 
authority, has become the easy scapegoat of the 
social and economic elite, absorbing the criticism 
and denunciation of the oligarchs while 
surreptitiously doing their bidding. After all, 
insofar as the oligarchy is concerned, changes in 
political leadership are nothing more than a shift in 
political personnel. Political change is a process 
that consolidates privileges, which further 
entrenches the oligarchic order. Thus the ever 
widening economic gap -- inevitably, a cultural and 
Political gap - between the rich and the poor. 

Who suffers from bureaucratic favoritism? Who 
is made to bear the cost of corruption? Who cries 
the loudest about high prices, but who pays for 
them? The bureaucracy offers no problems to the 
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oligarchs, who have placed their men in it. The 
oligarchic bribegiver passes on the cost to the 
consumers. The oligarchic merchant “adjusts” to 
the price levels; in any case, what he suffers is a 
decrease in profit and not a sacrifice of his basic 
needs. Who is disadvantaged by the political 
order? Oligarchs either “buy” politicians or 
become politicians themselves, 

The masses alone suffer. But, perhaps, they can 
still endure their suffering. The oligarchic 
propaganda is that somehow, with the election of 
good men -- good men who please the oligarchs ~ 
mass poverty will come to an end. 

In a perceptive book, The Perils of Democracy, 
Herbert Agar voiced a warning that has to be 
quoted in its entirety: 

“We should not flatter ourselves that we can 
serve freedom by making them more kind or more 
unselfish. Various religions have tried this without 
noticeably increasing the proportion of the 
high-minded. We have no time to cure the human 
race; but good political institutions can make 
society more wholesome in a single generation ~ 
leaving men as they are, but protecting their 
weakness and encouraging their respect for justice. 

“Thus the burden is thrown back upon us. The 
aimless search for ‘better men in politics’ or a 
‘higher political morality’ can go on indefinitely. It 
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requires no effort beyond lipservice, which is 
restful. But the search for a clearer definition and a 
deeper understanding of the politics of freedom is 
laborious and urgent.”” 

The search for “better men in politics,” a 
“higher political morality,” is the oligarch’s ready 
answer to the problem of change. Not institutional 
change, not the restructuring of society, but 
without whose interventions in an 
oligarchic-influenced government the needs of the 
masses could not have beeh satisfied, even if 
haphazardly. In this sense, the maligned politician, 
serving his own desire for power, is the stabilizing 
element of the oligarchic society, promoting the 
special interests of the privileged, on the one hand, 
and lulling the masses with patronage, on the 
other. But why is the oligarchic master 
contemptuous of his political servitor, his 
stabilizing factor? Simply because there are more 
of him elsewhere — and because he is a servitor. But 
the politician accepts his status out of his own 
design: in time, should he stay in the oligarchical 
conspiracy, he too can become his own oligarch, 

Under this system, the search for ‘better men 
in politics” is largely a pious sham. And when that 
sham is discovered, when it can no longer sustain 
itself by pandering to the few and humoring the 
rest, the masses will just have to take power into 
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their hands, 

All this will depend, however, on the capacity 
of the political authority to re-assert its will, which 
is the will of the sovereign people. It is the political 
leadership that is called upon to revive the 
atrophied will of the political authority. A 
re-orientation must proceed; society must be 
revolutionized, 


Ideology and Society 

There is a school of thought which asserts that 
the changing of society raises the question of 
ideology. It is, in fact, a criticism of our political 
society that its inadequacies may be traced to 
“ideological poverty.” The inevitable suggestion is 
that ideology, as a system of thought and belief 
about society, is a unifying force, an organizing 
principle for the pursuit of collective ends. 

If, indeed, we do not have an ideology, how do 
we go about acquiring one? And what should our 
ideology be? Perhaps, a consideration of the 
ideologies of other developing nations might yield 
us some answers. . 

At the outset, we note three goals that we have 
in common with the new nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin-America. These are nationalism, 
modernization, and democracy. Let us see how 
these goals fit into the ideological framework. 
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The nationalism of the Third World is new in 
that it departs radically from Western, or the old, 
nationalism. The impact of Western nationalism on 
Asia, Africa and Latin America was imperialism; 
the impact of the new nationalism on the West is 
decolonization. The old nationalism colonized and 
exploited other people in order to develop its own 
societies. That is why Marxist hopes for a world 
proletarian revolution were grossly disappointed: 
the condition of the working classes of the 
metropolitan cities vastly improved because of the 
benefits of imperialism. It has been observed that 
all of the demands of the Communist Manifesto, 
except the abolition of private property, have been 
realized in the capitalist countries of the West, thus 
weakening the appeal of communism. But we can 
go even further: the welfare and socialist states of 
the West have been ‘established not by social 
revolution but by imperialism: colonialism built 
Western socialism. But the new nationalism, even 
with socialism or communism as a goal, cannot 
pursue the development of its own society by 
imperialist. means; it can only, if it chooses, 
“colonize” its own. 

Salvador de Madariaga once asserted that there 
is such a thing as government colonizing its own 
people. This is a valid criticism of the totalitarian 
state, which strengthens and develops the society 
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out of the exploitation of its own people. The 
mobilization of Cubans for the great sugar harvest 
and the Chinese people for the Great Leap 
Forward and the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, collectivization and the rest, are 
instances of “colonization.” But the moral issue is 
not exactly the same, for the exploitative 
government justifies itself with the socialization of 
wealth, 

This, in fact, is the problem of the new 
nationalism: that it has to develop its own societies 
in far less time and more rapidly than the old 
nationalism developed theirs with the exploitative 
machinery of imperialism. The leaderships of the 
new nationalism are, on the other hand, faced with 
the problem that no Western leader has had to face 
in two or three hundred years: the problem of a 
Moses, Solon, Lycurgus, and Hammurabi. From 
out of this difficult and complex condition have 
arisen the various ideologies of the developing 
nations. 

There is common among these ideologies a 
commitment to democracy, on the one hand, and 
socialism (with the exception of the Philippines, 
Liberia, and Malaysia), on the other. But it is a 
democracy that no Western democrat would regard 
as such, and a socialism that will not satisfy the 
consumate socialist. There are, to begin with, 
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collective, guided or basic, and elitist democracies, 
or to cover a wider range, Mao Tse-Tung’s New 
Democracy. Ayub Khan sums up the more or less 
general concept of democracy in his four 
prerequisites: 

1, It should be simple to understand, easy to 

work, and cheap to sustain. 
It should put to the voter only such 
questions as he can answer in the light of his 
own personal knowledge and understanding, 
without external prompting. 

3. It should insure the effective participation 
of all citizens in the affairs of the country 
up to the level of their mental horizon and 
intellectual caliber. 

4. It should be able to produce reasonably 
strong and stable governments, 

The Western witness to the operation of these 
Prerequisites in the developing societies is liable to 
dismiss the word “democracy” as either a fraud or 
a convenient label for an actually repressive 
ideology. For he will see one-party political systems, 
authoritarian rule, weak assemblies, press 
censorship, and militarism. But let him go back to 
the experience of his country at a similar period 
(for there cannot be an exact period for the 
Problems of the new nations), and he will 
understand that the militarism of some new 


2. 
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nations is as much the instrument of national 
unification as it was for the then developing 
Western countries; moreover, the new militarism 
looks inward, not outward, for imperialist 
purposes, As for the other restrictions on freedom 
long customary among Western democracies, they 
follow from the principle of a strong government’ 
needing strong leaders, and that, moreover, the 
Western democracies were not less “despotic” at a 
similar period of national development. 

What we have in these various ideologies, which 
incorporate the term “democracy,” is not so much 
a concession to political fashion, an attempt at 
popular deception, or a distortion of the real 
meaning of democracy, but an honest attempt to 
win assent to what their authors consider to be 
“the limits: of the possible.” Ideologies are 
certainly often used to justify the leadership - - 
even its errors and failures - - to the people, but if 
that were the only purpose, ideologies would not 
be formulated at all. It would be sufficient to turn 
the military on the people. The Duvalier kind of 
despotism is, however, an anachronism and an 
aberration in modern politics, whether totalitarian 
or not, and the incessant communication between 
the leaders and the led, the striving for mutual 
identification, is a prelude to full democracy. 

The ideologies are thus better described as 
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syimited democratic ideologies,” representing 
historical states in the development of democracy 
in a certain country, similar, indeed, to the 
development of Western democracies, except that 
in the former case, the stages are formulated, 
espoused, and submitted to the people for 
acceptance and consent. This method, | think, is 
dictated by the necessity of controlling “the 
revolution of rising expectations,” which if allowed 
its full play may very well threaten stability. A 
device, in sum, for the more or less orderly, more 
or less peaceful and constitutional transformation 
of society. 

This is as true of communist states as of 
non-communist states. 

The non-communist states have, however, a 
special problem with their domestic communists, 
and this sometimes accounts for the ugly features 
of certain regimes. For the communists are quick 
to take advantage of “‘the revolution of rising 
expectations,” they ride on and. manipulate the 
demands of rising nationalism and radicalism, 
treating the liberalism of one regime and the 
repressiveness of another with equal contempt: as 
opportunities for the eventual capture of state 
power. The communist challenge, which blends 
happily with the inevitable demands of nationalism 
and radicalism, could very well act as a gadfly to 
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the conservative tendencies of a developing society 
and would be welcomed as such -- if it were not for 
its explicit objective of overthrowing by armed 
revolution the existing political authority. 

The Communist Manifesto asserts that the 
communists disdain to conceal their aim, which is 
the armed overthrow of bourgeois society, but 
they, in fact, conceal this behind nationalist fronts 
and constitutional radicalism: they are committed 
to armed revolution not as a last resort but as a 
final act, thus revealing bad faith in the human 
community. Let them be a constitutional party 
and they will be welcome in a free society, but it 
seems that this is only possible with a moribund 
party such as the American Communist Party. Or 
in an industrialized country such as either France, 
Italy, and Britain. Perhaps, the Chilean experience 
with the free election of a Marxist President will 
make communists modify their revolutionary 
doctrine. 

For the moment, however, communism is the 
violent, non-constitutional alternative to a 
genuinely democratic revolution ~ ‘‘a revolution 
within a revolution,” in the democratic sense, a 
counter-revolution. More than its doctrinal appeal, 
which relies very much on nationalist passion, 
particularly in countries which are sensitive to 
colonialism, communism’s imminent danger lies in 
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its technique of revolutionary warfare, 

To a certain extent, therefore, the ideologies of 
non-communist countries, in spite of -- or probably 
because of - their socialist tendency, contain 
nuances of anti-communism, if only because the 
communist states of Russia and China are regarded 
as big powers. This is understandable because the 
developing nations have reason to believe that the 
big powers use them as pawns in their international 
games. Moreover, the big powers are often 
considered to be the destabilizing factors in the 
world order, exhausting their resources in conflict 
and preventing the establishment of international 
peace and harmony, which is the ‘indispensable 
condition for the rapid and orderly development of 
the poor and small nations. This attitude among 
the developing nations suggests their becoming the 
world’s first political communities that do not have 
to resort to any form of imperialism, inward or 
outward, to achieve their development. Sustained 
by the idea of the practicability and inevitability of 
world order, they contain the seeds of history's 
Most profound revolution. Their conditions may 
yet give birth to a world ideology that is not 
merely the subtle expression of a powerful nation’s 
desire for dominance. 

It is quite certain that the new nations, if 
allowed to develop without the threat of 
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subversion or domination and the Trojanism of 
some classes of economic aid, will eventually create 
societies which may well be the monuments to the 
creative intelligence of mankind. But they must at 
present develop themselves under severe and often 
discouraging conditions, largely relying on their 
political wits. 

When it comes to modernization, the whole 
issue turns on the question of “models” ~ Indian 
or Chinese? It would seem that in so far as the 
economic principle is concerned, there is a strong 
family resemblance: like China, India is committed 
towards a “real socialist basis of society.” The 
difference, as Nehru saw it, was in the existence of 
parliamentary institutions in India. But India is a 
“collective democracy” and China is a “people's. 
democracy.” Necessarily, Nehru thought that the 
establishment of a socialist society in India would 
be gradual, although he did not think that the 
Chinese mode of development was much faster. 

The only Asian countries which make no 
concession, however rhetorical, to socialism, are 
Taiwan, South Korea, South Vietnam (which are 
best described as ‘‘militant” democracies), 
Malaysia, and Japan. It is interesting to note that 
the ruling Alliance Party of Malaysia, which 
postulates ‘‘property-owning democracy,” 
considers ideology “dogmatic” and prejudicial to 
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“pragmatism.” This has some sanction in political 
theory which Andrew Hacker distinguishes from 
ideology in his graphic manner: 


THEORY IDEOLOGY 
Philosophy: a disin- Philosophy: a 
terested search for the rationalization for 
principle of the good current or 
state and the good political and social 
society. arrangements. 
Science: a dis- Science: A distorted 
interested search for description or explana- 
knowledge of political tion of political and 
and social reality. social reality. 


future 


In Hacker’s sense, ideology is a justification of 
the present or future state of affairs. Its 
effectiveness depends not on its truth but on its 
persuasiveness, and where theory. is either true or 
false, ideology is either effective or ineffective. It is 
the equivalent of Cassirer’s “myth” and Plato's 
“royal lie.” 

But as any serious scholar knows, there is a bit 
of ideology in-every theory and a bit of theory in 
every ideology. It is not often easy to draw the 
line. The common observation is that while a 
theory is abandoned the moment it is shown to be 
false, an ideology is not; moreover, it is often 
impervious to refutation, since ideology 
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presupposes “a conditioned mind," which cannot 
sce things in any other way. 

Be that as it may, the prevailing ideology in the 
Third World is a limited socialist or “collective” 
democracy. 

Considering that we share the same goals of 
nationalism, modernization, and democracy, how 
is it that the Philippines never formulated a limited 
socialist-democratic ideology? One reason is the 
nature of our “apprenticeship” in democracy. 
From the earliest days of the American 
Occupation, it was generally assumed that 
Philippine independence would be restored at a 
definite date. In barely a century, personal 
freedom, individualism, and private initiative 
became deeply ingrained in the society as 
enduring values. 

The “free enterprise” economic system, on the 
other hand, found favor with the advanced classes 
in Philippine society, and for many years, this 
system, along with the democratic political order, 
offered a high social mobility. 

Another reason is that the leaders of the 
Philippine struggle for independence, owing to the 
autonomy of Commonwealth politics, did not have 
to go on exile to pursue their objectives, In the 
case of the other new nations, their leaders were 
exiled, and most of them drawn to the socialist 
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groups in Europe, which, of course, were firmly 
opposed to imperialism and colonialism, It was 
from these socialist groups that the exiled leaders 
learned the technique of mass political 
organizations. 

Thus the dominant principle in Philippine 
political society is, by contrast, “unlimited” 
democracy and a ‘free enterprise” economic 
system. However, there is a socialist and 
communist minority whose organizational aim is to 
politicalize the masses -- that is, forge them into a 
mass revolutionary party. This minority provides 
the friction in society, the antagonism between the 
classes, insofar as their objective is the armed 
overthrow of the existing political and social order. 
Their appeal, now as before, rests on the glaring 
economic gap between the rich and the poor, 

It is this social and economic setting of 
Philippine democracy that calls for radical change, 
but because the political culture abets the status 
quo, that too has to be radically changed. The 
question is whether these objectives necessitate the 
formulation of an ideology. Now an ideology 
should reflect the historical experience, hopes, 
fears and expectations of a people. No two nations 
are exactly alike, no two revolutions. And living as 
we do in a revolutionary age, the ideology towards 
the remaking of society or the making of a new 
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society must necessarily reflect the tendencies of 
the times, 

In this sense, an ideology need not be a 
rationalization or a distorted explanation, let alone 
the justification of special or class interests; it must 
fill a general and vital need of human beings in a 
given community. My formulation (in Chapter 
Four) of the Democratic Revolution is markedly 
theoretical; it is, however, not undertaken for the 
academic exercise. The purpose was to offer an 
understanding of the times and a practical national 
guide. The theory, therefore, of Democratic 
Revolution is the Ideology that seeks to transform 
society. Democracy, in sum, /s the Revolution. 

On this basis do we look forward to a new 
society. 


Towards The New Society 

Whether the intention is to recast, radicalize, 
transform, or modify the social order, the result 
shall inevitably be a new society. But it is easy to 
get transported with utopian visions. Herbert 
Marcuse suggests in his Essay on National 
Liberation that the utopian socialism is now 
relevant and realizable because of 
super-industrialism. That may well be so, but for us 
in the poor nations of the world, the vision must 
be according to our measure. 
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Until the super-industrial nations of the world 
can miraculously agree on an effective plan to 
infuse the Third World with their affluence, the 
new nations will have to design their societies 
according to the indubitable fact of their poverty. 
And in the present world order, these nations 
cannot develop themselves fast enough to catch up 
with their problems. Poverty is the principle of 
life in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Their 
peoples will not wait for economic development 
and political. and social change to follow one 
another in a grand, stately sequence, This was 
possible in. the era of imperialism; it is impossible 
now. 

The communication revolution has widened 
human horizons to a considerable degree without 
providing the world’s poor with the means, the 
technology and resources, to reach out for them. 
Ironically, the world’s poor look to their 
governments -- their leaders and pace-setters -- to 
provide these means for them. Add to this the 
unceasing criticism of the Western press of these 
embattled regimes, the sanctimonious 
condemnation of the corruption of one society and 
the inefficiency of another, compounded with 
the echo of the local elite, whose perceptions are 
colored by alien standards, and one appreciates the 
nearly hopeless plight of besieged societies. 
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But there is no use in lamenting the conditions, 
The essential thing is that they must be faced, that 
something must be done about them within the 
limits of the possible, however restrictive these 
may be. 

The conservative who asks how ‘‘a small pie” 
can be divided among so many millions may 
believe he is being hard-headed, but to the deprived 
masses, he is merely anxious about preserving his 
share, It is on these terms - and not on any 
“socialist bias” -- that the principle of private 
property is challenged in the developing countries. 

Another hard-headed view is that economic 
development demands strictly economic 
decisions, that among these is the tough decision 
that industrialization would require the 
exploitation of the working masses. When prices 
rise, for example, there should not be an increase 

_ in the minimum wage. But the economics of the 
masses is a political reality: the masses cannot be 
exploited without provoking a revolutionary 
situation. Not even Poland, with all the tight 
control of a communist state, could escape the ire 
of the working masses. 

Whatever “the size of the pie," therefore, the 
democratization of wealth and property must 
proceed, if the alternative of socialization, or 
abolition, is to be avoided. Democratization 
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simply means the “sharing” of private wealth with 
the entire society, and this calls for the regulation 
of property for collective human ends. Thus, 
private wealth and property are not abolished, for 
this will stultify private initiative and turn man 
into a pure collective being. (As Winston Churchill 
wisely observed, “no man is wholly an 
individualist or wholly a collectivist.") But the 
unbridled use of wealth and property mocks the 
ends of human society, for it accomplishes “the 
elevation of the few and the degradation of the 
many.” 

In this profoundly social century, the wealth 
of the few, like the power of the few, is a violence 
on the poor; it becomes, when exercised 
irresponsibly, a New Barbarism. Just as power can 
be democratized by popular representation, free 
speech and other free institutions, private wealth 
should be democratized by regulation for the 
worthy ends of human society. The communist 
answer to the violence of wealth is its abolition, 
but it also strikes the very heart of human 
initiative, and, above all, in the pursuit of 
collectivist ends, tends to restrict the precious area 
of personal freedom, It should be emphasized at 
this point that our concern with private wealth 
and property is based on democratic principle, for 
while communism destroys personal freedom, the 
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unrestricted control of wealth and property by a 
few private individuals similarly restricts the 
personal freedom of the rest. As Alexander 
Hamilton observed some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, the man who has control over another 
man's subsistence also exercises control over his 
will. 

We envision, therefore, a new society in which 
equality of opportunity. is not a fraud but a fact, 
An oligarchic society may sincerely believe in 
equality of opportunity but so long as there is a 
wide economic gap, the opportunity does not in 
fact exist. True equality of opportunity begins at 
the starting line, when a human being is born, This 
simply means that a few should not be born “with 
everything” while the many have nothing. 

When we proceed from this premise, everything 
else follows: the radicalization of society begins. 


at 
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T: THEORETICAL 


FORMULATION of the Democratic Revolution 
was completed in the previous chapter. However, 
as | prepared for publication, it occurred to me 
that | would be denied the traditional writer's 
privilege of being judged strictly on the merits of 
his work. It is only from scholars that | may 
reasonably expect a measure of disinterestedness; 
in any case, their speculations, even their biases, 
would be disciplined. As for the rest, | will just 
have to accept in good spirit an approach that is 
quite personal and subjective; | can only anticipate 
the probable and improbable distortions of my 
meaning. | do not lament this; it cannot be helped. 
1 am, after all, a President writing about, and 
clearly advocating, revolution, and not a political 
theorist from a remote academy. 
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This work is inevitably an extension of my 
leadership, and the reader must naturally bring into 
it his own thoughts, feelings, and wishes as a con- 
cerned citizen, even as an intense partisan in our 
political life. | have tried to adhere to a disciplined 
form of discourse for this very reason: to invite the 
citizen-reader to an objective consideration of the 
great issues that confront the nation today. And 
yet I cannot leave this work without a personal 
epilogue, for in the ultimate analysis, the question 
of revolution is a personal matter with all of us. 
More than anyone else, | am obliged to support 
theoretical understanding with my own personal 
beliefs - and, above all, my commitment. 

There is these days a fashionable anxiety about 
my so-called “dictatorial designs.” | am not, of 
course, the first Filipino President to be accused of 
having “dictatorial tendencies,” or of having 
“violated the Constitution.” As presidential history 
shows, both in the Philippines and in the United 
States, any President who exercises his will is in- 
variably accused of being “dictatorial.” My reaction, 
therefore, should be one of amusement, 
knowing how critics love to exaggerate. But our 
troubled times do not permit us to be amused by 
irresponsibility. In the first place, | have been com- 
pelled by circumstances to suspend the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus precisely to protect those 
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civil liberties which the suspension is supposed to 
have abridged. | am certain that we can argue the 
legal principles endlessly. However, common pru- 
dence constrains us to ask just what, in practical 
terms, civil liberties would amount to if there is 
terror and disorder in public life? All the same, my 
critics are anxious, perhaps sincerely, lest after 
suspending the writ, | might eventually proclaim 
Martial Law all over the land. They see something 
ominous because I have repeated several times that 
1 would not hesitate to proclaim.Martial Law if the 
situation demanded it. | am frankly baffled by the 
excitement over this tautological statement. But 
why did I have to say it? The reason should be 
obvious: as a warning to extremists that they 
should not go beyond the limits of legitimate dis- 
sent. 

Now, let us not pretend that the postulation of 
limits is a subtle way of suppressing dissent. Any 
honest man can testify to the permissiveness of the 
present political climate; as a matter of fact, the 
permissiveness has been taken advantage of with a 
vengeance. Only seven years ago, the language of 
revolution could not have found any reception in 
the media and the other public forums of the 
nation. Nationalists, who are now criticized by 
radical elements for their moderation, had to use 
guarded language in expressing their objectives, for 
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fear of being called subversive. | would like to 
think that | have been responsible for this new 
tolerance in public life, and not a few, in fact, 
accuse me of having encouraged radicalism. And 
yet | believe to this day that even the public advo- 
cacy of a communist form of government falls 
within the limits of dissent. But when this advoca- 
cy is supported by assassination, disorder in the 
streets, by bombing, and by various forms of 
harassment designed to panic the citizenry, and 
outright rebellion or subversion, we are no longer 
confronted with simple dissent. By no stretch of 
the imagination can you call terrorism, physical as 
well as moral, adherence to democratic dialogue. 

It is also pointed out that most of the militants 
are young boys and girls, as if, indeed, the govern- 
ment had decided to make war against the youth. 
That it is the young who dominate demonstrations 
should not, however, blind us to the fact that 
hard-core subversives use them, with or without 
their knowledge, for sinister purposes. As any pa- 
rent knows ~ and | am one ~ there is nothing more 
stubborn and yet more refreshing than the idealism 
of the young. Meanwhile, their idealism is being 
manipulated for those very ends which will stifle 
the very freedoms they are now exercising. 

The ready solution is that we should win them 
over, demonstrate to them that the revolution they 
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want, the radical changes they cry for, can be 
achieved by constitutional means. But our words 
will be hollow unless those of us who have the 
power, the influence, and the means can show 
them now what we can do to recast our society 
giving them a preview of what they will inherit in 
their time. 

There is one thing we ought to understand: 
today’s youth are far more well-informed and 
politically conscious than the youth of yesterday. 
But it is sheer sentimentalism to think that they 
necessarily receive more attention. It is quite 
possible that their enthusiasm in the streets reflects 
a lack of attention in their homes. The Filipino 
family has gone through a revolution, from the 
extreme repressiveness of earlier days to the ex- 
treme permissiveness of today. Many parents, | 
believe, have been overwhelmed by this change. 
There are also economic factors. Modernization, 
the desire for and pursuit of a better life, has mo- 
bilized parents of both sexes into the economic 
system, and these have wrought changes in the 
quality of family life. The revolution in mass com- 
munication has also heightened the awareness of 
the young, not to mention the masses, so that 
modern values collide with traditional ways. In- 
deed, modern life is frustrating especially among 
developing societies, which drift, according to the 
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common phrase “between a world that is dead and 
a world that is powerless to be born.” The youth, 
idealistic, bold, and naturally impatient, rebel 
against the impotence of this new world; they feel 
and know that this new world can be born, and 
that only the cupidity of their elders prevents its 
emergence. 

The rebellion of the young is, therefore, in- 
evitable. And it is revolutionary doctrines that 
appeal to them, for these offer hope rather than 
counsel, promise action rather than tedious discus- 
sion. The youth have yet to realize that the 
Jacobin appeal of the communists is a swindle ina 
democratic society. 

Time and again, the communists have always 
triumphed over weak governments; their standard 
method, therefore, is to undermine popular con- 
fidence in government to immobilize the great 
masses of the people, paralyze the political leader- 
ship by propaganda, coercion, intimidation and 
outright liquidation. The situation is tailor-made 
for them in developing societies like ours, where 
social and economic problems are so many, and so 
grave, that no policy can be called an unqualified 
success. As I have pointed out in the section, 
Ideology and Society, many developing nations 
have adopted limited democracy as a protection 
against communist agitation. Why does the United 
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Arab Republic, for example, maintain amicable 
relations with the U.S.S.R. while it is at the same 
strict. on its domestic communists? Communist 
regimes themselves suppress dissent, which they 
call counter-revolutionary, precisely for the pur- 
pose of “liberating” the political authority from 
critical harassment, so that they can concentrate 
on the tasks of national development. But the 
Philippines, along with India (where opposition 
politicians have occasionally been sequestered), and 
to a certain extent, Malaysia, is a unique case 
among the new nations. The contentions in our 
political life, the incessant denunciations of privi- 
lege, graft and corruption, and violence, present to 
the outsider an alarming state of national hopeless- 
ness. No one has noted, however, that we are quite 
outspoken about our defects. 

1 will not recommend, however, a national 
silence about our faults. As a matter of fact, our 
strongest institution is the freedom of speech. And 
yet the humblest Filipino has the right to ask what 
ends are served by freedom of expression — and its 
base, freedom of thought ~ when it abandons dis- 
cussion for abuse. More than any President, | de- 
light in the confrontation of ideas, and, for this 
reason, | will not consent to any restrictions on 
democratic dialogue. 

1 will let the citizen-reader judge for himself 
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whether the supreme end of free and untrammeled 
criticism, the illumination of events and the search 
for truth, is served by these remarks from a column 
in the Manila Chronicle: 

“Finally, Mr. Marcos, playing the favorite 
trick of every scoundrel, poses as a martyr and 
tells all of us that in spite of the constant at- 
tacks on his honest, hardworking and great per- 
son, he will allow the press its freedom and will 
not do anything to abridge freedom of speech, 

“First. of all, if Mr. Marcos feels he is that 
powerful and summons that much popular sup- 
port, why doesn’t he try putting an end to free- 
dom of speech in this country? 

“The answer to this question is obviously 
that even in his insufferable arrogance, Mr. 
Marcos realizes that the Filipinos value freedom 
of speech as much as they value life and if they 
did not surrender this to the succeeding 
Spanish, American and Japanese conquerors, 
they certainly will not surrender it to him.” 

Or take these editorials from the same paper: 

“As President of a supposedly civilized 
Republic, Mr. Marcos should not adopt the 
tactics and manners of a blackmailer. As a law- 
yer, he knows the value of a dossier, and he 
knows that to use it against any man is simply 
to threaten him.” 
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And after the Plaza Miranda grenade-throwing 
incident: 

“But... the moral responsibility for the 
nameless disgrace that fell on the Filipinos the 
other night must be traced to none other than 
President Marcos... it was he who set the tone 
of intransigence in the current electoral cam- 
paign... 

“*.,. The President must answer, but when 
he does, he must bear in mind the pain and the 
agony of the victims of the violence which he, 
in the privacy of his conscience and in the en- 
closure of the confessional, must admit he 
alone has generated.” 

This newspaper is published by the man whom | 
have identified, without distortion, as one of the 
country’s most prominent oligarchs. 

There are other instances, so innumerable that | 
can pick a few at random: 

“On the other hand, how can he bear being 
President -- and the most hated or despised man 
in the country? If we have to stand him, okay, 
but how could he stand himself? He'd smell. 
And if he smelt to the nation, how could he 
close his nose to the odor? One of the 
punishments of hell so vividly described in 
spiritual retreats, which aim at grace through 
terror, is the subjection of the damned to all 
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the Gadawful smells that the fanatical 

imagination can conjure up, Marcos would 

smell to high heavens if he did not earn the 
respect of the people instead of their hatred 
and contempt..." (Philippines Free Press) 

Or: 

“President Marcos is not an ordinary politi- 

cian. He and his Queen Elizabethan wife are a 

pair of power-grabbers. The duo are crazed with 

an almost Sybaritic dream for power and ma- 
terial benefits. What are a few dead citizens and 
mangled peers? What is to them the fate of 
wives of senators who may never walk again? 

Our photographer may lose an eye in the process 

of public service. He is Juanito Gullas. Can 

suspension of the writ assuage the hurt of the 
widow and ten children of Ben Roxasof the 

Manila Times? ” 

The last passage is from the Weekly Nation, 
owned and published by the father-in-law of the 
president of the opposition party. 

Let the reader ask himself whether these com- 
mentaries promote the ends of public discourse, or 
whether they serve to any extent the public good 
that they profess to uphold. And yet we continue 
to tolerate them, even after suspending the pri- 
vilege of the writ of habeas corpus, because our 
political tradition sanctions them as part of the 
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democratic dialogue served by them? 

As President, | have a personal and official 
stake in the quality of our public forums. There are 
certain policies, which because they are innovative, 
must necessarily encounter popular resistance. 
They must be explained, for they have to be car- 
ried out. The government must avail itself of every 
means of communication, including its own pub- 
lications. But this is resented, since, | am told, any- 
thing | say will be reported in the public press. And 
yet it is not the coverage of the Presidency that is 
at issue, but the coverage of every agency of go- 
yernment that, for economic and other reasons, the 
media cannot undertake. It is characteristic, there- 
fore, that the condemnation of the government- 
published Government Report, for example, is con- 
centrated on the signed articles, and not on the 
other pages which report strictly government ac- 
tivities. 

He is a weak and ineffective President who will 
not reach out to communicate to his people 
through any means that he could employ, simply 
because the media cry out, “propaganda.” That | 
cannot consent to be a captive of mass media does 
not mean that | am their captor. 

I will not, by the same token, be a willing 
captive of the oligarchy. This attitude has been 
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readily reduced, again by media, to personal quar- 
rels, thus clouding over the institutional issues. The 
Presidency is not designed for enduring friendships, 
for it attracts temporary allies. And the sentiments 
that the Office generates depend on the favors that 
it confers. 

It is easy to put this down as the curse of our 
political system, but only the man who has become 
President knows that the Presidency must avail 
itself of the talents, skills, and influences at hand 
in order to pursue a policy or implement a national 
project. The relationships that are thus maintained 
generate all kinds of rumors, all kinds of gossip, 
and only a petty President will waste precious time 
in tracking and stamping them down. Ironically, 
the great issues in the public forums are culled 
from rumors and gossips -- and, to be candid, they 
do not come from the common people. 

It will be said, of course, that the common 
people are too far away from the centers of power, 
that they can only rely on those who have had 
access to them. But the most industrious rumor- 
mongers have nowhere reached the peripheries of 
the Presidency. The few who do, are not, however, 
examined for their veracity. 

We tend to ask only one question, “Why is the 
President impatient with this person? " Let us ask 
occasionally, “Why is this person apoplectic about 
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the President? " The President has no time to quar- 
rel, ‘but anyone, any organized group, has all the 
time to quarrel with him. The reason is simple: 
some of his decisions fall under the zero-sum prin- 
ciple: the gain of one group is the loss of another. 
Many other decisions, especially those which are 
the results of compromise and accommodation 
(and this is what democratic leadership often is), 
although beneficial on the whole, are unsatis- 
factory to the competing parties. Finally, the fruits 
of policy, especially when it involves the national 
interest, take time to be discernible. When they are 
harmful, the denunciation is loud; when they are 
beneficial, there is, if at all, but faint praise. 

I have not undertaken this study on revolution 
in order to discourse on the difficulties of leader- 
ship. If | have appended this personal note, it is 
only to allay any anxiety that | am obstinate and 
intolerant. It should be apparent to the responsible 
citizen that when a democratic government takes 
strong measures to preserve itself, it is not for the 
Purpose of concentrating power in the hands of 
one man. Our difficulties, indeed, are legion, the 
perils of a democracy are many, especially a pre- 
carious one like ours; but let us not panic into 
dictatorship. 

We shall panic into dictatorship if we allow the 
erosion of our freedoms by subversion, on the one 
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hand, and irresponsibility, on the other, 

This book, finally, has another purpose: it is an 
invitation for all of us to be more serious about our 
political life, which means, primarily, a continuing 
self-education in democratic government. In our 
study of ancient history, one moral stands out. It is 
that Athenian democracy was conceived for the 
purpose of producing free men living freely in a 
free society. That ideal tends to be forgotten in the 
contemporary concern over a state that causes the 
production of food, clothing, and shelter for its 
citizens. This is a practical and vital necessity, but 
to exalt this as the ideal may mean the totalitarian 
society guarantees that this can be done through 
the sacrifice of “bourgeois” or ‘merely formal” 
freedom. Mass poverty is the challenge of develop- 
ing societies, and it can provoke among the masses 
an interest in ideologies which hold the promise 
of abundance. But these ideologies, whenever they 
are installed in power, succeed jn developing na- 
tional power, without necessarily improving the 
condition of the masses. 

The main offense of those ideologies is against 
the integrity of the individual. It is superciliously 
asked, “What is the use of integrity in a hovel?” 
This falsely presumes that no man can be free, or 


has a right to be free, until he has become com- 
fortable. 
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Social and economic democracy must certainly 
be realized now. It is for this reason that we have 
called the Constitutional Convention, undertaken 
the reorganization of government, instituted land 
reform and electoral reform, all for the purpose of 
constructing a new social and economic foundation 
for national unity. 

We should foresee, along these lines, the regu- 
lation but not the abolition of private wealth and 
property. Such regulation should not be so 
stringent as to actually confiscate property or stifle 
private and individual itive which has histori- 
cally propelled man’s advances in most areas of 
endeavor. It should include the overhauling of the 
Civil Service; the reform of the Judiciary, such as 
the appointments of persons from a list submitted 
by the Supreme Court and the “forced draft” of 
lawyers five times a year as counsel de officio so no 
man, no matter how lowly, may be without talent- 
ed counsel; and the mobilization of the 
out-of-school unemployed for military or civil 
duty, which includes employment in government 
Projects, such as the settlement of virgin areas and 
the organization of cooperatives. The private 
sector, on the other hand, will play-an important 
role in the revolutionization of society. It can be the 
action agent in extending those social benefits now 
given by the governments of welfare states, such as 
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housing, hospitalization, and schooling. 

The plans to implement these policies will he 
worked out by a reoriented political authority, one 
that will pursue from hereon the Democratic 
Revolution, 

Of all these measures designed to revolutionize 
society, the one most likely to arouse controversy 
is the regulation of private wealth and property, 
Unless properly understood, this would seem like a 
compromise with communism, whose entire doc- 
trine was summed up by Karl Marx in the Com- 
munist Manifesto: “the abolition of private pro- 
perty.” But as | conceive it, the regulation, or, 
more exactly, democratization of wealth and pri- 
vate property does not constitute an alteration of 
rights but a definition of obligations. We must 
understand that although property rights are 
sacrosanct in our society, they should not take 
precedence over human rights. The very idea of 
democratization is meant to preserve rather than to 
abolish property rights. And this can only be 
achieved if private wealth and property are regu- 
lated to the extent that their use and the enjoy- 
ment of their fruits serve social no less than indi- 
vidual purposes. | am not by any means contem- 
plating a communist society, for not only does it 
strike at the very heart of individual enterprise and 
initiative, but it also infringes on the very founda- 
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tion of democracy: individual liberty. 

This moreover, is keeping faith with our de- 
mocratic tradition and Christian heritage. The 
political goal of expanding the horizons of human 
freedom is joined in this instance with our spiritual 
and ethical ideals. We revolutionize society for the 
sake of man, not for the sake of the State. 

In seeking to regulate private wealth and pro- 
perty, | am mindful of the oligarchic excesses 
caused by their unbridled employment for selfish, 
not to say undemocratic, ends. The exercise of 
freedom should not, in principle, be inhibited by 
economic status, but conditions of mass poverty 
can so preoccupy human beings with the struggle 
for life that they would compromise their liberties. 
It is in the search for an optimum social and eco- 
nomic condition for the masses that | commit 
myself to the regulation of private wealth and 
Property. 

But we are not embarked, by any means, on a 
journey to the ideal state. Aware of the limits of 
the possible, we aim to radicalize the social order 
in a manner that will promote the fulfillment of 
the individual. 

There can never be a perfect society. 

But a society which permits human beings to 
fulfill themselves in whatever manner that befits 
their dignity and freedom as individuals is worth 
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our single-minded dedication, 

We know from history that the crises of societies 
and civilizations have always been determined 
on moral terms: the outcome of the struggle 
belongs to those societies armored by a strong 
leadership, an awareness of the common danger, 
unity of action, and, above all, a conviction in the 
rightness of their cause. In times of stress, in 
revolutionary times such as ours, the decisive 
factor is the fighting faith of men and nations. 

If we accept life as struggle, and history as the 
continuing struggle for freedom, we realize the 
necessity of revolution, and from that, the 
imperative of a militant creed. 


| believe, therefore, in the necessity of 
Revolution as an instrument of individual and 
social change, and that its end is the advancement 
of human freedom. 


| believe that only a reactionary resistance to 
radical change will make a Jacobin, or armed, 
revolution inevitable, but that in a democratic 
society, revolution is of necessity, constitutional, 
peaceful, and legal. 


1 believe that while we have utilized the 
Presidential powers to dismantle the violent 
revolution and its communist apparatus, we must 
not fail our people; we must replace the violent 
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revolution with the authentic revolution -- liberal, 
constitutional and peaceful. 

1 believe in democracy as the continuing 
revolution; that any other revolution is unjustified 
if it cannot meet the democratic criterion. 

1 believe that even if a society should be 
corrupted by an unjust economic or social system, 
this can be redressed by the people, directly or 
indirectly, for democracy has the powers of 
self-rejuvenation and self-correction. 

| believe that in this troubled present, revolution 
is a fact, not merely a potential threat, and that if 
we value our sacred rights, our cherished freedoms, 
we must wrest the revolutionary leadership from 
those who would, in the end, turn the democratic 
revolution into a totalitarian regime. 

1 believe that in our precarious democracy, 
which tends towards an oligarchy because of the 
power of the wealthy few over the impoverished 
many, there remains a bright hope for a radical and 
sweeping change without the risk of violence. | do 
not believe that violent revolution is either 
necessary or effective in an existing democracy. 

1 believe that our realization af the common 
peril, our complete understanding of our national 
condition, will unite us in a democratic revolution 
that will strengthen our democratic institutions 
and offer, finally, our citizens the opportunity of 
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making the most and the best of themselves, 
I believe that democracy is the revolution, that 


it is today’s revolution, 
This is my fighting faith. 


Malacafiang Palace 
September 7, 1971 
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